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“I  KNOW  WE  KNOW  STUFF. 
I’M  JUST  NOT 
SURE  WHAT  WE  KNOW.” 
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Customer  information.  Sales  figures.  Cost  analyses.  You’re  a  mid¬ 
sized  company  sitting  atop  a  data  mountain.  And  buried  somewhere 
in  there  is  the  information  you  need  to  make  better  business 
decisions.  On  demand  decisions.  The  kind  that  improve  customer 
service  and  trump  your  competitors.  The  only  question  is,  how  do 

you  get  at  it?  “DATA  MINE  LIKE  THE  BIG  BOYS?” 

That  would  be  a  good  start.  And  it’s  where  IBM  and  IBM  Business 
Partners  come  in.  First,  we  help  you  discover  where  all  that 
valuable  data  is  hiding.  (Hint:  it’s  usually  in  disparate  and 
disjointed  IT  systems  or  arcane  processes.)  Then,  we  help 
identify  the  information  that’s  most  useful  to  you:  the  data  that 
gives  you  an  edge.  Finally,  we  help  create  the  systems  you  need 
to  store,  protect  and  organize  that  critical  data,  day  in,  day  out. 


IF  WE  COULD  AFFORD  THAT,  WE’D  ALREADY  BE  DOING  IT.” 

Which  brings  us  to  the  good  news:  the  IBM  Express  Portfolio™  of 
offerings.  Hardware,  software,  services  and  financing,  designed 
specifically  for  mid-sized  companies  (their  needs  and  their 
wallets).  Like  DB2®  Content  Manager  Express,  which  can  integrate 
seamlessly  with  your  existing  business  applications,  helping  you 
manage  and  share  information  (even  the  information  in  faxes  and 

scanned  images)  “NOW  I  FEEL  LIKE  I  KNOW  SOMETHING. 

You  do.  You  know  there  are  insights  in  that  mass  of  data.  And  like 

the  thousands  of  companies  that  already  benefit  from  the 

IBM  Express  Portfolio,  you  know  just  where  to  start  digging: 

ibm.com/businesscenter/expressportfolio 

IBM  EXPRESS  PORTFOLIO  -  BUILT  FOR  MID-SIZED  BUSINESSES. 
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Metrics 

Marketing 

without 

Coremetrics  provides  The  Bombay 
Company  with  the  sophisticated  moni¬ 
toring  and  reporting  capabilities  they 
need  to  track  how  every  online  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  is  spent  to  ensure  it  is  driving 
the  highest  ROI. 

“With  Coremetrics,  we  are  able  to  track 
the  impact  and  influence  online  market¬ 
ing  programs  have  on  bottomline 
profitability.  We  track  every  dollar 
spent,  and  we  hold  our  online  advertis¬ 
ing  partners  accountable  for  meeting 
strict  ROI  targets.” 

Bombay 

• — # — • 

Matt  Corey  is  responsible  for  managing 
multi-channel  marketing  strategies  for 
The  Bombay  Company,  Bombay  Kids 
and  Bombay  Outlet.  Matt  relies  on 
Coremetrics  to  help  him  deliver  a 
consistently  high  return  on  his  online 
marketing  investments. 

Learn  how  you  too  can  use 
Coremetrics  2005  to  increase 
marketing  ROI  by  visiting 
Coremetrics.com  /  roi 
to  request  a  case  study. 


COREMETRICS  ;;; 

LIVE  Customer  Profiles  Drive  Real  Results. 

1.877.721. CORE 
www.coremetrics.com 


Lifted  Online 
ROI  by  20% 
Increasing  Spend 
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a  couple  of  things  to  determine  a  pattern  of  character. 
One  is  to  ask  how  an  executive  or  a  leader  has  managed 
privilege.  That  is  a  revealing  question  about  one's 
character. 
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Consumers  are  slightly  more  likely  to  sign  up  to 
receive  e-mail  from  online  merchants  than  from  other 
retail  businesses. 
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Senior  V.P.  Marketing,  Name  Withheld. 


A  major  study  was  recently  conducted  by  Yankelovich/Harris  on  the  power  of  B-to-B  media,  and 
the  importance  of  magazines.  Among  the  findings:  Top  executives  spend  about  two  hours  a  week 
poring  over  B-to-B  titles,  and  rank  B-to-B  media  as  more  influential  on  sales  than  newspapers  and 
television  business  networks.  That's  why  integrating  B-to-B  magazines,  websites,  and  trade  shows 
is  a  superior  way  to  boost  sales. 


To  learn  more  contact  Michelle  Kahn  at  m.kahn@abmmail.com.  Or  visit  AmericanBusinessMedia.com/Yankelovich 
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SOME  SEPARATION  of  marketing  focus  is 
required  within  the  baby  boomer  demo¬ 
graphic  ("When  Gray  Equals  Green," 
January).  Two  55-year-olds  can  have  the 
same  income,  but  one  is  a  Nascar  enthusi¬ 
ast,  a  speedboat  owner,  a  fishing  and 
watersiding  fan;  the  other  is  a  symphony- 
loving,  sailboat  enthusiast,  who  enjoys 
good  wines  and  dining  out.  The  former 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in  an  upscale 
"haute  cuisine"  restaurant;  the  latter 
might  consider  Outback  steakhouse  but  is 
more  oriented  to  "destination"  dining. 

Growing  diversity,  even  fragmentation, 
of  advertising  venues  makes  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  reach  target  audiences. 
And  when  you  do,  sometimes  the  cost  isn't 
worth  it.  Add  cultural  differences  and  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  mix,  and  nuanced  "message" 
creative  starts  to  become  important. 

It's  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
successful  marketers  to  age-driven  market 
segments  have  to  develop  a  gestalt  mental¬ 
ity.  They  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  think¬ 
ing  their  way  through  the  creative  process 
of  reaching  and  motivating  a  variety  of 
people,  and  evolving  new  ways  of  research¬ 
ing  and  defining  optimal  targets. 

Caution  is  advised,  however,  to  those 
who  think  that  any  boomer  or  senior  mar¬ 
ket  segment  is  there  for  the  talcing.  It's  not. 

BARRY  DENNIS 

President 

Netweb/Omni 


Fast  Feedback 


Readers  wasted  no  time  weighing  in  on  "When  Gray  Equals  Green," 
January's  cover  story  about  baby  boomer  marketing.They  also 
had  plenty  to  say  about  December's  articles  on  metrics,  personas 
and  usinghumorto  sell. 


Marketing  in  the  IT  World 

I  COULD  NOT  AGREE  MORE  with  columnist 
Michael  Megalli  ("Culture  Shock,"  Janu¬ 
ary).  The  IT  industry  is  far  too  complicated 
in  how  it  messages  and  to  whom.  We  as  IT 
vendors  can  often  forget  it's  about  the 
customer,  not  just  the  technology. 

SHANE  LENNON 
VP,  Strategy  &  Marketing 
Context  Media 

Real  Life,  Real  Answers 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  Intuit  has  designed 
software  products  based  on  extensive 
"follow-me-homes"  (in-home/in-office 
customer  visits).  We've  also  used  personae 
("Forever  in  Blue  Jeans,"  December)  to 
spread  this  customer  learning  across 
teams.  While  personae  are  great,  there  is 
something  lost  in  these  composites.  Maybe 
they  become  too  perfect  a  fit,  thus  making 
them  harder  to  really  believe.  Recently, 
some  marketers  have  been  using  a  cus¬ 
tomer's  actual  story,  rather  than  compos¬ 
ites.  It  might  not  prove  every  point  about 
the  new  product  or  feature  idea,  but  it  does 
provide  that  real-life  glimpse  that  Heidi 
provided  for  Levi's  and  Wal-Mart. 
JANAEGGERS 
General  Manager 

QuickBase  and  Innovation  Lab,  Intuit 

More  on  Metrics 

GREAT  ARTICLE  ON  MARKETING  METRICS 

("Can't  Get  No  Satisfaction?"  December). 
However,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  do  a 
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part  two  on  this  to  show  some  approaches 
to  these  types  of  metrics,  processes  for 
defining  them  or  at  the  very  least  some  rec¬ 
ommended  readings  from  the  experts  on 
how  to  begin  a  good  measurement  system. 
ADAM  HICKS 
Account  Director 
XMAsia  Pacific 
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ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  leading 
global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  conferences  and 
events,  informs  more  people  about  technology  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  Offering  the  widest  range  of 
media  options,  IDG  reaches  more  than  120  million  technol¬ 
ogy  buyers  in  85  countries  representing  95  percent  of 
worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld.  Network  World,  PC 
World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG  offers  online  users 
the  largest  network  of  technology-specific  sites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  a  gateway  to  IDG's 
330  websites  powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists 
reporting  from  every  continent  in  the  world.  IDG  also  pro¬ 
duces  168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intelligence, 
analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 


Creative  marketing  wins  awards. 
Balanced  marketing  gets  results. 


When  it  comes  to  marketing,  results,  not  awards,  build  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  effective  marketing  combines 
intuition  and  analysis — a  balance  of  art  and  science.  Because  the  art  of  marketing  will  only  take  you  so  far.  To 
evaluate  what  you  did  and  whether  it  worked,  you  need  science.  Which  is  where  active  market  intelligence  from 
Biz360®  comes  in.  With  active  market  intelligence,  you  can  manage  corporate  reputation.  Monitor  the  strength  of  your 
brands.  And  talk  about  marketing  ROI  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  When  the  reputation  of  your  company  and  the  fate  of 
its  brands  are  in  your  hands,  invest  in  some  science.  Biz360.  The  science  of  marketing.™ 


[ 


Learn  about  the  science  of  marketing  with  an  on-demand  web  presentation  entitled 
‘Marketing  Performance  Measurement:  The  New  Strategic  Imperative’. 

Visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag12 
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from  the  editor 


Groundhogs 

Gone  Wild 

Ever  feel  like  bill  Murray  in  Groundhog  Dayl  Murray's  character, 

Phil  Connors,  is  a  TV  weatherman  caught  in  an  endless  life  loop.  He  wakes  up 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  day,  meets  the  same  people,  deals  with  the  same 
problems,  again  and  again.  No  matter  what  he  does  to  change  his  luck,  he 
always  ends  up  back  where  he  started — on  Groundhog  Day. 


Our  feature  lineup  this  month  tackles 
a  handful  of  issues  that  probably  give  you 
a  similar  sense  of  deja  vu.  Outsourcing,  for 
one,  is  a  topic  that  won't  go  away.  As 
contributor  Deborah  Branscum  notes  in 
"Outer  Limits"  (Page  30),  the  issues  around 
outsourcing  are  more  complex  for  market¬ 
ing  than  perhaps  any  other  corporate 
function.  And  the  decisions  aren't  getting 
any  easier. 

The  results  from  our  first  CMO  reader- 
ship  survey  reinforce  marketing's  long¬ 
standing  relationship  with  a  multitude 
of  partners.  Always  on  the  lookout  for 
additional  capacity  or  specific  expertise, 
companies  have  been  outsourcing  pieces 
of  their  marketing  tasks  since  before  the 
practice  was  even  called  outsourcing 
(think  "subcontracting").  With  increasing 
pressure  to  watch  the  bottom  line,  how¬ 
ever,  senior  marketers  must  guard  against 
relinquishing  their  authority  over  a 
particular  function. 

Authority  is  another  recurring  theme 
for  marketers,  akin  to  Phil  Connors  repeat¬ 
edly  stepping  into  that  slush-filled  pothole 
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in  downtown  Punxsutawney.  This 
month's  cover  story,  in  which  Senior 
Writer  Christopher  Caggiano  profiles  SAS 
CMO  Jim  Davis,  ("Mr.  Do  It  All,"  Page  22), 
explores  the  topic  from  a  rare  perspective: 
How  much  authority  is  too  much? 

Many  senior  marketers  have  broad 
responsibilities,  but  little  clout.  Davis  is  a 
notable  exception,  as  he  oversees  such  non 
traditional  areas  as  product  development 
and  acquisitions.  Heck,  he  even  manages  a 
business  unit  or  two  in  his  spare  time. 

Of  course,  SAS  is  historically  a  nontradi- 
tional  company,  but  Davis's  role  indicates  a 
shift  in  the  scope  of  the  CMO's  role  into 
something  far  more  strategic  than  many 
senior  marketers  are  used  to  practicing. 

Another  issue  that  raises  its  furry  head 
even  more  frequently  than  Punxsutawney 
Phil  raises  his  is  that  of  data  quality.  The 
tortured  Phil  Connors  wakes  up  every  day 
to  the  cold  reality  of  a  Sonny  and  Cher 
song.  Marketers  have  their  own  cold  real¬ 
ity  to  face:  Bad  data  is  costing  them  busi¬ 
ness.  As  contributor  Michael  Fitzgerald 
chronicles  in  "Data  Dump"  (Page  38), 


CMOs  are  talcing  a  more  active  role  in  their 
companies'  data-quality  management 
efforts  in  order  to  improve  an  old  bugaboo, 
the  customer  experience. 

Finally,  there's  the  chronic  stress- 
inducer  of  brand  management.  In 
"Overextended"  (Page  44),  Senior  Writer 
Constantine  von  Hoffman  examines 
brand  extensions,  specifically  the  delicate 
balance  between  expanding  the  reach  of 
a  core  brand  and  diluting  it. 

Phil  Connors  could  not  escape  from 
his  personal  prison  until  he  learned  to 
become  a  better  person.  We're  hoping  this 
month's  CMO  lineup  helps  you  become  a 
better  strategist.  Let  us  know  if  we're  on 
the  right  track. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

roregan@cxo.com 
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NOTHING 


EVERYTHING. 

Just  as  we've  done  for  many  of  the  world's 
leading  companies,  Acxiom  can  turn  your 
customer  data  into  profitable  customer 
knowledge.  Knowledge  that  improves 
retention  and  acquisition  efforts,  which, 
in  turn,  leads  to  sales  going  up. 


Despite  having  an 
ever-increasing 
amount  of  customer 
data,  you  still 
don't  really  know 
your  customers. 


A9UOM 


www.acxiom.com 


United  States  •  Canada  •  United  Kingdom  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Poland  •  Spain  •  Portugal  •  Australia  •  Japan 


©  2004  Acxiom  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Acxiom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 


Hummingbirds  last  longer  than  most  CMOs. 


Time  is  not  on  your  side.  But  luckily,  we  are.  We  help  Global  500  companies  grow 
by  getting  more  out  of  their  brands,  their  marketing  investments,  and  their  people. 
To  find  out  how,  visit  www.prophet.com/cmo. 


Building  Great  Brands  and  Businesses  PROPHET 


EDITED  BY  ELAINE  M.  CUMMINGS 


VIRAL  MARKETING 


Leader  of  the  Bands 


If  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  the  Lance  Armstrong  Foun 
dation  (LAF)  must  feel  very  flattered  indeed.  It  was  only  last  May  that  the  foun¬ 
dation,  created  in  1997  by  cancer  survivor  and  cycling  phenomenon  Lance 
Armstrong,  introduced  its  yellow  silicon  wristband  imprinted  with  the  mantra 
'Live  Strong."  The  foundation  sells  the  bands  for  $  1  each,  with  proceeds  going 
to  benefit  LAF  programs  that  help  cancer  victims. 

Now,  30  million  wristbands  later,  the  yellow  band  has  become  a  fashion 
trend  of  the  highest  order  and  a  must-have  item.  The  LAF  website  apologizes  for 
a  three  to  four  week  shipping  delay  on  all  orders  and  has  opened  its  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  to  include  authorized  dealers  such  as  Niketown,  Nike  outlet, 
Nikewoman  and  Discovery  Channel  stores.  Sales  on  eBay — where  the  bands 
typically  go  for  more  than  the  $  1  LAF  price — are  still  brisk,  and  one  recent  seller 
declared  it  to  be  "the  fastest  growing  worldwide  fashion  trend."  Red,  white  and 
blue  "Freedom"  bands  are  for  sale  from  a  Utah  company  called  Freedombands 
that  seems  to  have  been  created  just  to  sell  the  bracelets;  donations  go  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Relief  Trust.  Red  silicon  AIDS  bands  bearing  "Hope"  and  "Char¬ 
ity"  have  cropped  up  too.  Already  some  of  the  yellow 
band's  original  wearers  have  taken  them  off, 
declaring  them  too  trendy. 

If  the  donations  from  the 
other  colored  bands 


really  do  make  it  to  their  respective  causes,  it's  hard  to  argue 
with  their  merit.  LAF,  for  its  part,  contends  that  the  yellow 
band's  success  has  been  a  tremendous  (and  surprising)  wind¬ 
fall  for  its  fund-raising  efforts.  "We  never  started  this  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  fashion  craze,"  says  Michelle  Milford,  a  spokeswoman 
for  the  foundation,  who  points  out  that  of  the  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  wearing  the  band,  the  majority  are  doing  so  to  honor  some¬ 
one  who's  battling  cancer  or  who  has  been  lost  to  cancer.  "We 
worry  about  the  number  of  people  diagnosed  with  cancer 
each  year  and  try  not  to  worry  too  much  about  the  other 
stuff,"  she  says. 

Still,  the  wristband's  astonishing  popularity  raises  an  inter¬ 
esting  question:  Is  there  a  point  where  fashion  and  fund-rais¬ 
ing  converge  so  that  a  product  expands  its  original  meaning?  I f 
there  is,  surely  it  exists  at  www.reminderband.com,  which 
allows  people  to  "build  a  band"  in  one  of  more  than  20  colors 
and  have  a  personal  phrase  embossed  on  it.  "We've  definitely 
tapped  into  a  craze,"  says  Aaron  Bishop,  one  of  Reminder- 
band's  founders.  'We've  jumped  onto  the  bandwagon — so  to 
speak — of  helping  people  express  themselves,  whether  it's 
cause-related  or  part  of  a  fad."  -Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


fr 


The  laf  sold  30  million  "Live  Strong" 
wristbands  in  2004  at  $1  apiece. The  foundation 
sells  1 50,000  bracelets  daily  through  its  website, 
www.laf.org,  and  at  www.wearyellow.com. 


The  LAF's  most  recent  record-breaking  sales 
day  occurred  on  Sept.  20, 2004,  when  it  sold 
382,000  wristbands  in  one  day. 

SOURCE:  WWW.LAF.ORG 
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Every  58  minutes,  a  new  product  fails  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  marketplace.  Those  who  master  change 


Every  58  minutes,  a  new  product  fa 
succeed. Those  who  don't  fail.  It's  that  simple. 


SUPPLY  CHAIN 


Food  for  Thought 


Before  you  take  that  first  bite,  do  you  ask 

yourself:  Where  has  my  food  been?  Plenty  of 
consumers  do,  and  smart  marketers  will  pay 
heed  to  the  growing  concerns  around  food 
traceability. 

"The  fastest-growing  sector  of  the  American 
food  market  is  organics  and  whole  foods,"  says 
Dara  O'Rourke,  professor  of  environmental 
and  labor  policy  at  UC  Berkeley.  Consumers 
want  to  know  the  food  that  they  are  eating  is 
safe  and  free  from  harmful  chemicals. 

Bar  codes  are  one  way  to  do  that.  Already, 
consumers  in  stores  such  as  Target  or  Best  Buy 
can  use  scanners  set  up  throughout  the  store 
to  instantly  receive  price  information.  In 
addition,  software  products  such  as  Scanbuy's 
Optical  Intelligence  turn  digital-camera- 
equipped  devices  into  personal  bar-code  scan¬ 
ners.  Consumers  use  camera  phones  and 
webcams  to  immediately  access  information 
through  PriceGrabbeTs  price  comparison  serv¬ 
ice  and  compare  book  prices  on  Amazon.com. 

But  technology  already  exists  to  get  much 


more  information  than  just  price. 

In  Japan,  where  stringent  importation  laws 
restrict  the  use  of  pesticides  and  other  residues, 
consumers  can  use  their  camera  cell  phones  to 
learn  more  about  the  food  they  buy.  They  can 
scan  a  quick  response  (QR)  code  on  the  outside 
of  shrinkwrapped  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
their  camera  cell  phone.  The  code  is  embedded 
with  information  about  the  produce,  such  as 
pesticides  and  residue  levels  and  whether  the 
product  is  organic. 

In  Europe,  a  law  went  into  effect  in  January 

TRIVIA 


to  address  concerns  around  food  safety  that 
have  been  spurred  on  by  mad  cow  disease  and 
other  recent  food  disasters.  The  law  mandates 
that  all  food  industry  players  must  be  able  to 
trace  food  and  feed.  It  applies  to  importers  as 
well  as  domestic  sources;  companies  up  and 
down  the  supply  chain  must  be  able  to  identify 
the  supplier  of  the  product  and  the  consumer. 
Also  in  Europe,  some  grocers  provide  con¬ 
sumers  with  scanners  that  read  the  code  on 
meat  products  and  give  information  about  the 
meat's  history,  including  what  the  animal  was 
fed,  its  living  conditions  and  even  a  picture  of 
the  farm. 

The  consumer  food  movement  in  Japan  and 
Europe  is  much  stronger,  but  the  United  States 
will  likely  follow  close  behind.  One  U.S.  com¬ 
pany,  Heritage  Foods,  offers  a  traceable  label  and 
a  certificate  number,  which  when  typed  into  the 
website  will  offer  information  about  the  farm 
that  produced  the  food,  the  H ving  conditions  and 
the  age  and  feeding  history  of  the  animals.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can  even  watch  their  upcoming  turkey 
dinner  roam  around  via  a  webcam. 

And  the  demand  for  information  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  food.  T  oys  and  shoes  in  particular  have 
a  potential  for  including  such  data.  If  people 
such  as  O'Rourke — whose  1997  report  exposed 
sweatshop  conditions  in  Nike  factories — have 
their  way,  customers  will  have  access  to  the 
entire  lifecycle  of  products  using  electronic 
product  codes.  Reports  will  be  compiled  that 
compare  products  on  factors  such  as  quality, 
environment  and  health,  and  give  consumers 
the  means  to  compare  apples  to  oranges. 

-Diann  Daniel 


What  product  was 
developed  to  purify 
the  soul? 


answer  on 


page  14  » 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LEO  ESPINOSA 


Give  a  Genie 
to  Every  Salesperson 

and  Watch  Their  Sales  Explode! 


They  can  even  take  Genie  to 
bed  and  make  calls! 

Sales  Genie  Comes  With  12  Databases  & 
Unlimited  Sales  Leads  &  Mailing  Lists. 

Business  Sales  Leads 

•  13  Million  U.S.  Businesses 

•  2.6  Million  Brand  New  Businesses 
•11.4  Million  Executives  &  Professionals 

•  600,000  Manufacturers 

•  218,000  Big  Businesses 

•  5  Million  Small  Business  Owners 

Residential  Sales  Leads 

•  200  Million  Residents 

•  57  Million  Homeowners 

•  18  Million  New  Movers 

•  3.7  Million  New  Homeowners 

•  2.6  Million  Bankruptcies 

•  12.5  Million  Households  with  Children 


For  FREE  One-Day  Trial  for  you  and  your  sales  team, 
call  Kent  Stormberg  at  866-313-6687  or 
visit  us  at  SalesGenie.com 


Sale‘4StSenie 

A  Service  of 


5711  South  86th  Circle 
PO  Box  27347 
Omaha,  NE  68127 


infoUSJL 


Fax  (402)  537-7909 
Toll-Free  1-866-313-6687 
E-mail:  midmarket@intoUSA.com 
Internet:  www.SalesGenie.com 


Strip  away  all  the  buzzwords,  and  marketing  comes  down  to  this:  You  have  to  decide  who  you  want  to  sell 
things  to  and  then  figure  out  how  to  get  them  to  buy. 


These  Taxis  Hail  You 


Anyone  who's  tried  to  find  a  cab  in  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan  knows  the  challenge 
of  getting  a  taxi's  attention.  Well,  now 
taxis  are  going  to  be  working  harder  to 
get  your  attention,  even  if  they  won't  be 
getting  any  easier  to  hail. 

Clear  Channel  is  among  a  handful  of 
companies  that  are  trying  to  make  taxi 
tops  a  more  effective  place  to  market 
your  company.  The  company  is  making 
the  familiar  wedges  that  sit  atop  most 
hacks  more  dynamic.  Called  Smart  Tops, 
the  devices  sport  three  LCD  screens  per 
side,  and  feature  flash-animation  graph¬ 
ics,  much  like  what  you'd  see  in  a  banner 
ad  on  the  Web.  Advertisers  can  prepro¬ 
gram  ads  or  transmit  real-time  graphics 
through  a  cellular  data  network.  At 
press  time.  Clear  Channel  was  offering 
the  service  only  in  Boston  and  New 
Orleans,  but  COO  Charlie  Ditoro  says  he 
hopes  to  be  up  and  running  in  six  cities 


by  the  end  of  this  year. 

But  what's  most  interesting 
is  the  system's  potential  for 
customization  through  global 
positioning  system  (GPS)  tech¬ 
nology,  which  allows  clients 
to  choose  ads  targeted  to  the 
demographics  of  a  cab's  home 
base,  or  even  for  ads  to  change 
as  the  cab  moves  from  one  area 
to  another.  The  GPS  feature 
enables  advertisers  to  cater 
their  pitch  to  particular  sales 
territories,  neighborhood  demograph¬ 
ics,  even  local  dialect,  says  Ditoro.  A 
client,  for  example,  might  decide  to 
make  one  pitch  to  observers  on  Man¬ 
hattan's  Park  Avenue  and  another  to 
the  locals  in  the  Bronx.  The  system 
could  also  change  the  language  of  the  ad 
copy  to  reflect  whether  the  cab  was  in 
San  Francisco's  Japantown  or  in  the 
predominantly  Hispanic  Mission  dis¬ 
trict.  'With  the  multicultural  boom 
that's  happening  in  the  United  States, 
this  is  really  the  way  that  ads  should  be 
going,"  says  Ditoro. 

One  stumbling  block  that  Clear 
Channel  had  to  overcome  was  the  issue 
of  safety.  'We  can't  do  full-motion  video 
because  cities  consider  it  a  safety  haz¬ 
ard,"  he  says.  "N ew  York  City  asked  us  to 
do  a  safety  study  to  make  sure  it  wasn't  a 
distraction  to  drivers."  An  outside 
research  firm  found  that  although  the 
Smart  Tops  were  three  to  seven  times 


BLOGGING  AHEAD 

Although  half  of  all  online  consumers  have  not  yet 
heard  of  blogging,  Forrester  Research  predicts  that 
consumers  who  use  blogs  will  become  an  attractive 
target  group  for  marketers  and  recommends 


that  companies  start  developing  blogging  plans  now. 

TOTAL 

18- TO  24- 
YEAR-OLDS 

J 

I've  never  heard 
of  blogs 

42% 

490/o 

l  regularly  read  and 
visit  others'  blogs 

5% 

130/o 

l  am  interested 
in  creating  a  blog 

3% 

50/0 

l have  a 
personal  blog 

2% 

90/0 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH 

more  noticeable  than  traditional  static  tops,  they  didn't 
present  a  significant  distraction  to  drivers.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  first  was  planning  to  put  a  third  panel  on  the 
back  of  taxis,  but  city  administrators  balked.  "They  said 
no  way  because  it  would  probably  cause  a  lot  of  fender 
benders,"  says  Ditoro. 

Program  costs  run  up  to  $2,000  a  month,  which  is 
about  five  times  the  price  of  a  standard  taxi-top  ad,  but 
that  hasn't  stopped  such  clients  as  Bacardi,  the  NFL  and 
Morgan  Stanley  from  signing  on. 

- Christopher  Caggiano 


answer  to  trivia  question: 

Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes 

SOURCE:  BRAND  ROYALTY  BY  MATT  HAIG 


Go  around  asking  a  lot  of  damn-fool  questions 
and  taking  chances.  Only  through  curiosity 
can  we  discover  opportunities,  and  only 
by  gambling  can  we  take  advantage  of  them.” 


-Clarence  Birdseye 
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PHOTO  TOP  COURTESY  OF  CLEAR  CHANNEL:  BOTTOM  BY  GETTY  IMAGES 


7:58  am... 


Mr.  Ashley  of  First  Western  Bank  in  San  Francisco 
receives  a  request  from  The  Groton  Group  of  Houston 

to  bid  on  a  financing  proposal. 

7:59  am...  Mr.  Ashley  panics!  Who  is  The  Groton  Group  of  Houston? 

8:00  am...  Mr.  Ashley  turns  to  OneSource  Express  to  get  a  company 
profile  on  The  Groton  Group. 

8:02  am...  WOW!  The  Groton  Group  just  discovered  new  oilfields  in  Alaska. 
8:04  am...  Mr.  Ashley  gets  an  in-depth  profile  of  The  Groton  Group,  complete 


with  financials,  executive  biographies  and  news  coverage  from  the 
past  year. 


8:15  am...  Mr.  Ashley  phones  The  Groton  Group  to  set  up  an  appointment 
the  next  day. 

Next  Day...  In  Houston,  the  executive  team  at  Groton  is  impressed  with  Mr. 
Ashley ’s  knowledge. 


One  month  later  . . .  Mr.  Ashley  gets  the  financing  deal! 


For  critical  information  on  any  large  company 
in  the  world  and  its  key  executives,  call 
Phil  Garlick,  Senior  VP  Global  Sales  1-866-313-6386 


or  visit  www.OneSourceExpress.com 


We  will  even  offer  a  FREE  trial! 


OneSource  Information  Services  Inc. 

300  Baker  Ave 

Concord,  MA  01742  USA 


Tel:  866-313-6386 
Fax:  978-318-4690 


E-mail:  Phil.Garlick@OneSource.com 
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In  retail,  buying  is  really  selling.  If  you  buy  merchandise  your  customers  like,  you'll  make  money. 
If  you  don't,  your  products  will  sit  on  the  shelves  forever. 


-•  ..c 
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LarryVorpahl, 
Hormel'sVPof 
grocery  products 

IT'S  NOT  EVERY  PRODUCT  that  gets  its 
name  in  a  Broadway  musical.  But  then  again, 
not  every  product  has  survived  an  association 
with  the  most-disliked  piece  of  electronic 
detritus  to  come  out  of  the  World  Wide  Web. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  Spam — perhaps  Amer¬ 
ica's  oddest  beloved  culinary  and  cultural 
icon.  On  Valentine's  Day,  the  canned  spiced 
meat  will  take  its  star  turn  on  the  Great  White 
Way  with  the  opening  of  Spamalot,  a  musical 
based  on  the  movie  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy 
Grail.  Larry  Vorpahl  manages  the  marketing 
for  Spam  as  well  as  Dinty  Moore's  Beef  Stew, 


Hormel  Chili,  the  Chi-Chi's  line  of  Mexican 
food  products  and  other  brands  for  Hormel, 
the  Austin,  Minn.-based  manufacturer  of  con¬ 
sumer  food  and  meat  products. 

Spamalot? 

Eric  Idle,  the  creator  of  the  play,  came  to  us 
and  said,  "This  is  what  we're  doing;  it's  land  of 
a  knockoff  of  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail. 
We  really  believe  that  we  could  generate  a  lot 
of  awareness  for  our  play  by  having  this 
Spamalot  name."  They  were  very  buttoned  up. 
They  came  in  and  presented  their  concept  and 
their  materials  and  then  gave  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  review  the  entire  script,  all  the  songs, 
everything.  They  said  it  would  not  be  dis¬ 
paraging  in  anyway.  And  we  thought,  "What 
a  great  opportunity  to  have  a  partnership  here 
to  really  bounce  some  awareness  for  the  Spam 
brands." 

The  Spam  can  has  become  a  real 
icon— but  one  that  doesn't  take  itself 
seriously  at  all.  It  even  has  its  own 
museum.  How  did  you  do  that? 

We  always  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  it,  even  back  in 
the  early  days.  They  used  George  Burns  and 
Grade  Allen  to  advertise  the  product,  and 
they'd  have  a  pig  with  them — Spammie  the  Pig. 
For  years,  it  was  positioned  as  a  fun  brand. 
Then,  the  Monty  Python  slut  with  Spam  really 
drove  the  awareness  worldwide.  What  we've 
done  as  a  marketing  group  is  sort  of  tongue  in 
cheek;  we  know  people  make  fun  of  it,  and  we 
try  to  leverage  that.  If  you  look  at  our  advertis¬ 
ing,  we  were  always  out  there  just  a  little  bit, 
using  nontraditional  types  of  creative.  We'd 
rather  have  people  understand  that  we're 
laughing  with  them;  they're  not  laughing  at  us. 
What  we  ultimately  want  them  to  do  is  buy 
the  product. 

What  role  does  Spam  merchandise 
play  in  your  marketing  efforts? 

It's  very  popular  among  young 
consumers.  And  that's  perfect, 
because  that's  a  target  we're 
trying  to  reach  with  the 
product.  We'vejust  launched 
in  a  few  test  markets  Spam 
Singles,  a  single-serve, 
3-ounce  slice  of  spam 


in  a  small  foil  pouch.  Very  simple  to  open  and 
use.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  reach  this 
younger  consumer,  one  that  already  has  this 
awareness  of  the  brand  but  probably  has 
never  tried  the  product.  It's  a  great  sample 
size;  it's  nonthreatening,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
fun  with  it.  On  the  back,  we  have  "serving" 
suggestions.  One  is  wearing  the  package  like  a 
necklace;  there's  even  a  small  hole  that  they 
can  run  a  string  through.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  because  it  fits  perfectly  in  a  shirt 
pocket,  they  can  wear  it  as  a  pocket  protector. 

The  brand  got  a  lot  of  exposure  when 
people  started  calling  junk  e-mail 
"spam."  How  did  you  react  to  that? 

The  first  thing  you  do  as  a  large  corporation  is 
say,  "Oh,  my  God!  Let's  get  the  legal  people  on 
this."  Some  of  the  younger  people  here  said, 
"Wait.  The  younger  consumers  are  exactly 
who  we're  trying  to  appeal  to.  If  Hormel  comes 
out  with  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law,  that'll 
send  a  bad  message  and  turn  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  off."  So  we  walked  on  thin  ice  a  little  bit  and 
said,  "Legally,  you  can't  stop  someone  from 
using  that  name  out  there  as  a  slang  term 
unless  they're  going  to  profit  commercially 
from  it."  In  those  instances  where  people  have 
tried  to  profit — with  Spaminator  and  those 
lcinds  of  things — we've  gone  after  them  and 
said,  "Listen,  this  is  our  trademark,  you're  ben¬ 
efiting  and  earning  a  revenue  and  income 
from  that.  And  that's  wrong,  and  we  need  you 
to  stop." 

We've  stayed  away  from  leveraging  it.  In 
my  mind,  there  may  come  a  time  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  where  we  try  to  leverage 
that.  They're  already  doing  it  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  where  they  use  the  tag  line:  "This  is  the 
Spam  you  don't  want  to  go  away."  We're  going 
to  see  how  that  plays  out  in  some  of  the  inter¬ 
national  markets;  if  it  does  OK,  it  might  find 
its  way  to  the  domestic  market. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  strong  a 
brand  Spam  is:  I  have  several  collec¬ 
tor's  edition  cans  of  Spam,  and  I'm  a 
vegetarian. 

I  don't  think  I've  heard  that  one  before.  Buy  all 
these  collector's  cans,  and  give  them  to  all  the 
people  you  know.  That's  as  good  as  eating 
them.  -Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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Databases 
Database  Marketing 
Direct  Marketing 
Donnelley  Marketing* 

. . .  synonymous  . . .  since  1917 

And  now . . .  E-mail  Marketing! 


Ray  Butkus 

President,  Donnelley  Marketing 


We  could  impress  you  with  all  of  our  technologies  and  buzz  words  like 
OnePass™,  MarketZone™,  MoConnect™,  or  we  could  just  say,  we  can  help 

you  increase  your  sales  and  cut  your  selling  costs. 

Donnelley  Marketing®  has  been  helping  customers  since  1917.  We  have 
the  finest  databases  of  14  Million  Businesses,  220  Million  Residents, 

13  Million  Executives  &  Professionals,  300,000  New  Movers  Per  Week, 

100,000  New  Homeowners  Per  Week,  50,000  New  Businesses  Per  Week 
and  70  Million  E-mail  Addresses.  We  wrote  the  book  on  direct  marketing. 

But  most  of  all,  customer  focus  is  our  #1  priority. 

If  you  would  like  us  to  help  you,  please  call  Dave  Hendricks  1-866-313-6775 


Phone:  (866)  313-6775 
Fax:  (201)  505-5183 

E-mail:  dave.hendricks@donnelley.infoUSA.com 
Web  Site:  www.dblink.com 


470  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd.  •  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07677 


Twenty  of  the  companies  Booz  Allen 
Hamilton  surveyed  appear  to  have  found  a 
better  way  to  trade  off  the  value  of  variety 
against  the  costs  associated  with  introduc¬ 
ing  more  complexity  into  their  business  mod¬ 
els.  These  companies  outperformed  peers 
two-to-one  in  revenuegrowth  and  generated 
profit  margins  5  percent  to  10  percent  above 
competitors'. 

What's  the  secret  of  the  companies  that 
we  call  smart  custom  izers ?  Management  gurus 
talk  a  lot  about  focus  and  vision,  but  Booz 
Allen's  study  suggests  it's  not  vision  that 
makes  smart  customizers  successful,  it's 
peripheral  vision — the  ability  to  look  across 
silos  and  into  the  supply  chain  to  understand 
the  added  costs  that  product  customization 
creates.  These  companies  have  a  better 
understanding  about  which  customization 
decisions  are  more  critical  to  achieving  vol¬ 
ume  growth  or  premium  pricing,  and  are  able 
to  integrate  product  development  into  their 
larger  strategic  plans. 

One  such  company  is  Reliant  Energy,  a 
leading  supplier  of  retail  power  solutions  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  markets. 
Reliant  was  catering  to  frequent  requests  for 
specialized  offers  from  both  existing  and 
potential  customers.  These  "off  menu"  items 
for  customized  billing,  information  and 
other  services  seemed,  individually,  to  be 
inexpensive  ways  to  sweeten  a  deal.  Collec¬ 
tively,  however,  the  requests  added  signifi¬ 
cant  complexity — and  cost — throughout  the 
delivery  system  because  of  a  steady  stream 
of  changes  in  pricing,  terms  and  services. 

Although  Reliant  tightly  managed  the 
economics  of  individual  deals — and  as  a 
result  was  making  money  on  them — man¬ 
agement  recognized  that  margins  would 
likely  shrink  against  increasing  competition 
in  the  longer  term.  Further,  management 
was  concerned  by  the  manpower  intensity 
of  its  current  deal-by-deal  approach. 

To  position  itself  better  for  the  long  term. 
Reliant  developed  an  innovative  approach 
to  customization.  By  mining  its  internal 
customer  insights  and  other  marketplace 
perspectives,  the  company  developed  a 
segmentation  driven  by  customer  needs 
around  which  it  could  deliver  more  clearly 
defined  and  competitively  differentiated 
value  propositions. 

Moving  away  from  the  traditional  size- 
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LESLIE  MOELLER  AND  ANDREW  STEINHUBL 


|  WO  YEARS  AGO,  the  CEO  of  a  major  specialty  chemical  company  realized 
his  salespeople  were  selling  so  many  expensive,  value-added  deals  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  losing  its  crucial  cost  leadership  advantage.  To  regain  that  position, 
the  CEO  ordered  more  standardized  products,  which  helped  lower  overhead 
and  reduce  production  costs.  But  the  biggest  customers  balked,  and  soon  the 
company  was  forced  to  turn  back  toward  its  "no  two  alike"  policies  and  cope  with  the  unavoid¬ 
able  higher  costs  of  its  original  business  model. 

This  type  of  seesaw  strategy  between  differentiation  and  cost  leadership  is  not  unusual.  A 
2003  Booz  Allen  Hamilton  cross-industry  study  of  50  product  and  services  companies  in 
North  America  and  Europe  found  that  most  companies  are  grappling  with  this  issue. 


It's  a  Peripheral 
Vision  Thing 

Howto  customize  your  products  and  services  the  smart  way 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVE  BLACK 


THIS  IS  FOR 
EVERY 

MARKETING 

PERSON 

\ 

WHO  HAS 

LONGED 

TO  UTTER 
THE  WORDS, 

"I'M  CERTAIN': 


o  tne  frequently  tenuous  endeavor  known  as  mar¬ 
keting,  Unica  provides  a  previously  unattainable 
level  of  surety.  In  a  word,  Affinium  Enterprise 
Marketing  Management  (EMM)  software  allows  you 
to  be,  well,  certain.  Certain  when  it  comes  to  targeting 
only  those  customers  that  care  about  your  product. 
Certain  when  you're  measuring  the  response  rates 
of  campaigns.  Certain  when  you  need  to  know  all 
your  marketing  programs  are  on  budget,  on  schedule 
and  on  target.  And  certain  when  it  comes  to  the 
next  frontier  of  aligning  your  entire  organization 
into  a  customer-centric  enterprise. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  Gartner's  report, 
"Redefine  Marketing  Processes  to  Drive  Customer- 
Centricity,"  log  onto  www.unica.com/reportcmo,  or 
call  1-877-864-2261  x331. 


©2004  Unica  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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based  segmentation  allowed  Reliant  to  cus¬ 
tomize  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
while  limiting  choices  (or  developing  better 
incentives)  in  areas  where  customers  didn't 
really  care.  Tailoring  business  streams  this 
way  preserved  economies  of  scale  in  Reliant's 
delivery  processes  and  created  competitive 
advantages  by  allowing  the  company  to 
invest  in  distinctive  billing  and  other  cross¬ 
functional  service  capabilities  for  certain 
customers.  With  its  new  segmentation  strat¬ 
egy  in  place.  Reliant  is  on  track  to  reduce 
its  costs  by  20  percent  while  improving 
retention  effectiveness  as  well  as  new  cus¬ 
tomer  growth. 

Based  on  our  experience  worldng  with 
Reliant  and  other  smart  customizers,  we 
have  gleaned  four  lessons  that  any  company 
can  apply  to  enhance  profitable  growth  while 
simultaneously  increasing  the  value  it  deliv¬ 
ers  to  customers. 

Quantify  the  value  of  variety.  Most  com¬ 
panies  do  not  truly  understand  the  value  cre¬ 
ated  from  introducing  more  complexity  into 
their  business  models.  Instead,  they  rely 
largely  on  intuition  and  partial  answers  to 
manage  the  complex  trade-offs.  Different 
methods  are  available  to  quantify  this  value, 
ranging  from  simpler  survey-driven  meth¬ 
odologies  to  more  sophisticated  statistical 
analyses  that  isolate  how  value  is  created  and 
captured  for  different  segments. 

The  BOC  Group,  a  major  U.K.  supplier  of 
industrial  and  medical  gases,  used  a  new  seg¬ 
mentation  model  to  understand  the  value  its 
customers  placed  on  services  versus  prices 
alone.  Like  Reliant,  BOC  developed  a  deeper 
understanding  of  how  the  needs  of  the  "serv¬ 
ice  buyers"  segment  differed  from  other 
groups,  enabling  the  company  to  target  this 
more  stable,  higher-growth  segment  more 
effectively,  which  in  turn  led  to  higher  share 
and  better  retention. 

Root  out  the  costs  of  complexity.  Most 
companies  lack  the  metrics  to  understand  the 
costs  of  customization.  Greater  complexity 
caused  by  customization  often  contributes  to 
overhead  through  the  extra  headcount 
required  to  deliver  tailored  services  or  to 
reconfigure  a  production  line  for  special 
orders.  It  can  also  drive  up  supply  chain  costs 
as  suppliers  build  in  extra  flexibility  to  deal 
with  more  variety.  Tackling  these  costs 
requires  a  view  of  the  entire  enterprise. 


including  supply  chain  partners;  otherwise, 
complexity  can  take  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Boeing:  Vir¬ 
tually  all  ordering  and  configuration  systems 
were  designed  for  variability,  leading  suppli¬ 
ers  to  add  staff — from  engineers  to  tool-and- 
die  workers — to  constantly  rebid  against 
new  specs.  Yet  two-thirds  of  the  parts,  build 
processes  and  resource  requirements  almost 
never  changed.  By  limiting  the  areas  that 
could  be  configured  by  a  client  to  a  few  easier- 
to-manage  choices,  Boeing  reduced  costs  by 
more  than  30  percent. 

Align  the  business  model.  Plain  vanilla 
offerings  that  enable  basic  operations  should 
be  the  rule  for  most  customers.  Standardized 
offerings  that  provide  segment-specific  dif¬ 


ferentiation  should  be  pursued  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Truly  off-menu  customization  should 
be  offered  only  to  very  few  customers  and 
subject  to  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  total  sys¬ 
tems  costs  and  benefits. 

These  trade-offs  were  bedeviling  Bank  of 
America's  Global  Treasury  Group,  a  $4  billion 
business  unit  that  provides  cash  management 
services  to  institutional  clients.  Processes 
designed  to  meet  the  most  complex  customer 
needs  were  being  utilized  for  all  clients,  driv¬ 
ing  an  upward  spiral  in  the  average  cost  to 
serve,  and  reducing  the  ability  to  provide  the 
most  attractive  customers  distinctive  service. 

To  address  this,  the  bank  redesigned  serv¬ 
ice  delivery  around  three  distinct  business 
streams:  self-service,  standard  and  consulta¬ 
tive.  Under  the  new  approach,  the  majority  of 
customers  flow  through  the  lower-cost,  self- 
service  stream;  the  more  complex  consulta¬ 
tive  business  stream  is  reserved  for  customers 
who  truly  value  the  additional  service  pro¬ 
vided  and  generate  commensurate  returns. 
With  this  structure  in  place,  customer  care 
costs  fell  by  20  percent,  even  as  overall  service 
levels  increased  for  all  customers. 

Manage  change  programmatically. 
Overcoming  institutional  inertia  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  challenge  in  successful  customiza¬ 


tion.  The  best  transformations  typically  start 
with  pilots  within  specific  business  units  or 
regional  markets  that  can  help  build  momen¬ 
tum  for  broader  change.  Cross-functional  dia¬ 
logue  is  critical  throughout  the  process  to 
make  changes  stick 

The  CMO  often  plays  a  vital  role  in  build¬ 
ing  the  required  market  perspective  about 
what  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for  or  make 
a  commitment  to  and,  therefore,  where 
adding  complexity  doesn't  make  sense.  CMOs 
are  well  positioned  to  be  an  advocate  for 
building  the  holistic  perspective  across  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  customer  segments. 

Creating  such  a  responsive  organization 
can  reap  significant  benefits.  Just  ask  the 
executives  of  Pella,  the  door  and  window 


manufacturer  that  turned  to  smart  cus¬ 
tomization  to  address  a  competitive  threat 
from  "big  box"  home  improvement  centers. 
To  capture  profitable  growth,  Pella  needed  to 
develop  a  far  less  complex  product  line  at 
lower  cost.  To  succeed,  executives  had  to 
transform  the  corporate  culture  to  promote 
decision-making  authority  at  lower  levels  of 
the  organization  and  create  a  more  rigorous 
focus  on  execution.  The  program  helped  Pella 
reignite  double-digit  growth  while  increas¬ 
ing  inventory  turns  tenfold. 

Not  every  company  will  achieve  these 
results.  We  estimate  that  only  about  half  the 
companies  that  embark  on  a  smart  cus¬ 
tomization  program  succeed.  However,  fol¬ 
lowing  these  principles  will  significantly 
increase  the  chance  of  success.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  traditional  seesaw  approach — 
growth  without  profits  or  higher  costs 
without  growth — are  too  great  to  ignore.  • 


Leslie  Moeller  is  a  vice  president  with  Booz  Allen 
Hamilton  in  Cleveland  and  heads  the  management 
consultancy's  Customers,  Channels  and  Markets 
service  offering.  Andrew  Steinhubl  is  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  Booz  Allen  Hamilton  in  Houston  special¬ 
izing  in  the  energy  sector.  Send  comments  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


Tackling  the  costs  of  complexity  requires  a  view  of  the 
entire  enterprise,  including  its  supply  chain  partners; 
otherwise,  complexity  can  take  on  a  life  of  its  own. 
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How  do  you  find  them  and 
make  them  your  clients? 

Today,  no  demographic  is  targeted,  courted  and 
fought  over  more  than  the  high-net-worth  segment. 
The  ability  to  understand,  reach  and  motivate  this 
busy  audience  is  often  what  determines  the  success 
of  a  product  or  service. 

HNW  was  created  to  meet  these  challenges. 

We’re  a  specialized  boutique  with  a  focus  on 
developing  strategy  and  marketing  communications 
for  companies  who  need  to  reach  high-net-worth 
individuals,  families  and  their  advisors. 

To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  cultivate  the  high-net- 
worth  market,  please  contact  Sandra  Demitroff, 

CEO  &  President,  at  212-258-9228  or  sd@hnw.com. 
Visit  us  at  www.hnw.com/info. 


Vy/.V': 


Jim  Davis,  CMO  of  the  world's 
largest  private  software 
company,  oversees  everything 
from  media  buys  to  M&A,from 
PR  to  product  development. 
Welcome  to  marketing's 
bleeding  edge. 
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Professional  Development 


It's  7:30  a.m.,  and  SAS  CMO  Jim 
Davis  is  firing  up  his  computer 
and  reading  his  e-mail  from  his 
direct  reports  and  SAS  colleagues 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Europe  has 
been  up  for  six  hours;  in  Asia, 
the  workday  is  already  over.  "I 
like  to  use  that  time  to  tend  to 
what's  on  their  minds,"  he  explains. 
"If  I  wait  until  the  afternoon, 
there  might  be  a  two-day  delay." 

For  Davis  and  SAS,  the  world's  largest  pri¬ 
vately  held  software  company,  every  minute 
counts  when  competing  against  the  likes  of  IBM, 
Oracle  and  Microsoft  in  the  arena  of  business- 
intelligence  and  business  analytics  software.  To 
vie  with  such  redoubtable  competitors,  Davis 
controls  an  enviable  and  unusually  wide  array  of 
company  functions  for  a  CMO — from  advertis¬ 
ing  to  product  development  to  mergers  and 
acquisitions — and  commands  a  staff  of  900, 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  $1.34  billion  company's 
worldwide  workforce. 

To  stay  on  top  of  such  an  extensive  portfolio, 
Davis  is  a  man  in  constant  motion.  His  calendar 
on  a  typical  day  this  past  December:  the  global 
e-mail  check-in;  morning  meetings  with  some  of 
his  direct  reports;  a  powwow  with  his  emerging 
solutions  staff  to  ensure  that  they  had  the  nec¬ 
essary  resources  to  develop  their  2005  position¬ 
ing  materials;  prepping  for  a  next-day  quarterly 
press  briefing  with  local  and  national  media,  at 
which  SAS  would  screen  its  latest  webcast,  a 
monthly  30-  to  40-minute  program  called  World¬ 
wide  Marketing  Today;  oh,  and  an  extended  sit- 
down  with  SAS  CFO  Kevin  Thompson  and  Lori 
Schafer,  president  of  Marketmax,  a  Davis-run 
business  unit  that  sells  to  the  retail-merchan¬ 
dising  vertical.  "We  were  making  sure  that  our 
expectations  and  our  expenditures  meshed 
well,"  says  Davis. 

1  t's  a  full  agenda,  and  one  that  wouldn't  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  blessing  of  SAS  CEO  and 
cofounder  Jim  Goodnight,  who  has  fostered  a  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  you  trust  those  around  you  to  get 
the  job  done.  'We  let  Jim  run  point,"  says  Good¬ 
night,  referring  to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
executive  team.  Davis  earned  that  support  pri- 
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marily  through  the  success  of  his  marketing 
efforts.  From  the  time  he  became  CMO  in 
2000  to  the  end  of  the  2003  fiscal  year,  rev¬ 
enue  is  up  about  20  percent.  During  that  time, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  IDC  (a  sister 
company  to  CMO' s  publisher),  SAS  main¬ 
tained  its  number-three  spot  in  the  business 
analytics  market  (about  8  percent)  behind 
Oracle  and  IBM.  However,  SAS  outperformed 
the  market  growth  rate  in  three  out  of  those 
four  years. 

Much  of  that  performance  is  due  to  Davis's 
efforts.  "Before  Jim  took  over,  marketing  was 
a  mess,"  says  Goodnight.  "In  the  past,  we  had 
people  pouring  money  into  products  with  no 
business  models,  no  market  research.  We 
ended  up  with  lots  of  stuff  that  didn't  sell." 

A  New  Breed 

RARE  IS  THE  CMO  with  the  authority  that 
Davis  wields  at  SAS.  Davis  is  the  company's 
first  CMO,  which  makes  the  scope  of  his 
influence  all  the  more  remarkable.  But  his 
role  indicates  a  growing  trend  among  some 
forward-thinking  companies  that  are  catch¬ 
ing  on  to  the  notion  that  21st  century  mar¬ 
keting  isn't  just  about  press  releases  and 
media  buys;  it's  about  a  role  for  the  CMO  that 
encompasses  all  customer  touch  points,  one 
in  which  the  chief  marketer  carries  not  just 
the  responsibility  but  also  the  authority  to 
make  sure  those  components  come  together 
in  a  strategically  viable  way.  That's  the  Davis 
mandate,  and  it  presages  a  radical  shift  in  the 
scope  and  focus  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
typical  CMO. 

It's  a  trend  made  manifest  by  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  growing  number  of  C-level  titles 
in  the  executive  suite.  CIOs  were  tradition¬ 
ally  technologists,  but  they  are  now  playing 
less  of  a  service  role  and  becoming  more 
strategically  focused.  Similarly,  CFOs  now  do 
more  than  close  the  books;  they  are  more  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  setting  a  company's 
strategic  direction.  CMOs,  too,  are  talcing  on  a 
vital  big-picture  role,  driven  by  a  competitive 
environment  that  requires  a  more  complex 
promotion,  sales  and  support  structure,  says 
Susan  Landry,  a  vice  president  and  research 
director  at  Gartner.  "It  also  demands  a  much 
greater  level  of  collaboration  and  internal 
integration,"  she  says. 
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Those  qualities  are  two  hall¬ 
marks  of  the  SAS  culture,  which 
is  most  interesting  for  what  it 
lacks:  a  rigid  hierarchy,  an  exec¬ 
utive  suite,  even  an  organization 
chart.  "This  is  a  very  flat  organi¬ 
zation,"  says  Davis.  "We  don't 
necessarily  just  look  at  aligning 
functions.  We  figure  out  what  peo¬ 
ple  do  well  and  let  them  do  it." 

As  a  private  company,  SAS  doesn't 
have  to  endure  the  scrutiny  that 
publicly  held  organizations  face 
when  it  comes  to  talcing  a  bold  new 
approach  to  marketing.  Although 
some  might  argue  that  Davis's  expe¬ 
rience  is  categorically  different  from 
that  of  most  CMOs  in  comparable  pub¬ 
lic  companies,  there  are  elements  about 
his  arrangement  at  SAS  that  are  broad¬ 
ly  applicable.  (See  "Carving  Out  a  Big¬ 
ger  Role,"  Page  27.) 

Training  Ground 

AS  MARKETING  GROWS  more  complex, 
so  do  the  resumes  of  those  overseeing  it. 

Today,  the  ideal  background  for  a  prospec¬ 
tive  CMO  includes  some  mix  of  finance, 
operations  and  product  development,  as 
well  as  traditional  marketing  activities. 

"It's  rare  that  you  find  someone  who  has  all 
of  those,"  says  Phil  Terry,  CEO  of  Creative 
Good,  a  customer-experience  consultancy. 

Some  CMOs  just  don't  have  the  skill  set; 
some  companies  are  resistant  to  give  top  mar¬ 
keters  such  authority  even  if  they  do  have 
the  expertise.  Regardless  of  which  functions 
a  CMO  controls,  truly  effective  marketers 
need  to  take  an  active  role  in  helping  the  CEO 
set  a  company's  strategy.  "If  you  cede  that  to 
others,  people  who  are  not  as  likely  as  you  to 
have  real  customer  insight,  the  company  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage,"  says  Terry. 
"The  marketinggroup  needs  to  shape  corporate 
strategy  or  the  company  will  become  irrelevant 
and  fail." 

Davis's  background  and  job  history  make  the 
current  blending  of  his  skills  and  responsibilities 
at  SAS  very  natural.  After  receiving  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  computer  science  from  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Davis  started  his  career  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer,  before  becoming  general  man- 


With  so  many  diverse 
groups,  I’m  not  doing  my 
job  unless  I’m  sharing 
information  and  facilitating 
the  sharing  of  information. 

I  don’t  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  businesses;  they’re 
telling  me  how  they’re 
running  their  businesses.” 

-JIM  DAVIS,  SAS  CMO 

ager  of  a  business  magazine  in  North  Carolina,  gaining 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  interplay  among  advertis¬ 
ers,  agencies  and  the  media.  He  also  managed  the  mag¬ 
azine's  IT  system. 

Upon  joining  SAS  in  1994,  Davis  continued  to 
amass  experience  that  would  prepare  him  for  his 
future  CMO  role.  He  started  as  a  systems  engineer, 
then  became  an  enterprise  computing  specialist  for 
the  sales  and  marketing  organization,  and  later 
program  manager  of  data  warehousing,  working 
closely  with  R&D  to  match  products  with  market 
needs.  "I  actually  moved  my  office  over  into  the 
R&D  building,"  says  Davis.  When  he  became 
director  of  product  strategy  in  1999,  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  represented  Davis's — and  the  company's — 
first  step  toward  a  more  formal  marriage 
between  marketing  and  R&D.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  included  talking  to  industry  analysts,  the 
press  and  strategic  customers  to  figure  out 
what  technology  developments  would  advance 
SAS's  position  in  the  marketplace. 

All  of  which  provided  a  great  training 
ground  for  when  Davis  became  CMO  in  2000. 
According  to  CEO  Goodnight,  Davis  was  a 
great  fit  because  of  his  grasp  of  the  company's 
product  capabilities  and  of  where  SAS  was 
headed,  combined  with  his  ability  to  articu¬ 
late  that  direction  to  others.  "Understanding 
the  technology  and  how  it  can  be  applied  to 
real-world  business  issues  is  essential  in  soft¬ 
ware  marketing,"  says  Goodnight. 

As  CMO,  Davis's  key  challenge  was  to  help 
SAS  make  the  transition  from  selling  to  the 
data  nerds  who  used  its  products  to  selling 
to  the  C-level  executives  in  client  organiza¬ 
tions.  "SAS  had  always  been  good  at  selling 
to  the  end  user,"  says  Davis.  "But  we 
needed  to  figure  out  how  to  appeal  to  the 
decision  makers.  If  we  hadn't  made  this 
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“Before  Jim  took  over,  marketing 
was  a  mess.  In  the  past,  we  had 
people  pouring  money  into 
products  with  no  business  models, 

no  market  research/3  *  -JIM  GOODNIGHT,  SAS  CEO 


switch,  we  would  have  run  the  risk  of  becoming  part  of  the  commoditi¬ 
zation  that's  talcing  place  in  the  technology  sector." 

Davis  also  knew  that  the  company  needed  to  make  a  strategic  shift  in 
how  it  viewed  what  it  sold.  "In  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  it  was  all  about  the 
technology,"  he  says.  "You  could  invent  something  new  and  the  market 
would  go,  Wow,  that's  pretty  cool.'  But  customers  have  become  a  whole 
lot  smarter.  People  aren't  buying  technology  anymore.  They're  looking 
for  something  that's  going  to  solve  a  business  problem.  To  create  that,  you 
have  to  be  out  there  and  understand  what  those  problems  are." 

Pragmatic  Marketing 

DAVIS'S  PAST  EXPERIENCES  inspired  him  to  implement  what  Good¬ 
night  says  has  been  Davis's  primary  contribution  to  the  company's 
future  growth:  "pragmatic  marketing,"  which  entails  gathering  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements  to  inform  the  product  development  process,  as 
opposed  to  creating  some  new  whiz-bang  technology  and  then  finding 
a  way  to  sell  it.  "The  marketing  organization  should  be  the  one  that 
gathers  product  requirements,"  says  Davis.  "In  many  organizations, 
this  isn't  the  case.  They  have  product  managers  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  espousing  the  benefits  of  an  existing  product,  and  doing 
the  necessary  collateral  and  trade  shows." 

At  SAS,  one  part  of  the  marketing  department  is  the  "strategy 
organization,"  encompassing  about  100  people,  which  acts  as  a  liaison 
between  customers  and  the  R&D  staff.  Its  role  is  similar  to  the  one  that 
Davis  had  performed  informally  in  his  previous  SAS  jobs,  a  blend  of 
marketing  and  R&D.  "We  saw  the  benefit  and  formalized  the  func¬ 
tion,"  he  says.  The  strategy  organization  also  interacts  with  analysts 
and  the  press,  gathering  trends  and  incorporating  them  into  future 
product  direction. 


"I  don't  think  organizations  will  be  able  to  afford  not  talcing  the 
pragmatic  approach,"  says  Davis.  "The  winners  are  going  to  be 
those  who  figure  out  how  to  adopt  some  kind  of  outside-in 
methodology.  The  bottom  line  is  making  sure  the  partnership 
exists  between  [the  people  doing]  requirements  gathering  on  the 
outside  and  those  who  are  actually  developing  the  solution." 

The  strategy  is  a  dramatic  departure  from  traditional  software 
development,  in  which  technology-driven  companies  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  an  "if  you  build  it,  they  will  come"  approach.  "That 
doesn't  work  at  the  end  of  the  day,"  says  Henry  Morris,  a  group  vice 
president  at  IDC.  "Marketing  has  to  be  part  of  the  strategy  of  success." 

The  sheer  size  of  SAS  makes  it  a  challenge  to  track  market  direc¬ 
tion.  "How  do  you  stay  focused  at  $1.3  billion  in  sales  and  nearly 
10,000  people?"  asks  Davis.  "Smaller  companies  are  often  more 
customer-driven,  focusing  on  one  thing,  one  solution.  When  you  get  to 
be  the  size  of  SAS,  you  [tend  to]  keep  rolling  along,  doing  business  the 
way  you've  always  done  business.  You  can  become  blind  to  the  fact  that 
you've  become  irrelevant  to  the  market.  And  by  the  time  you  figure 
that  out,  it's  too  late." 

Increasing  competitive  pressures  make  the  issue  all  the  more  urgent 
for  Davis.  "The  business  intelligence  and  business  analytics  space  is  the 
hottest  part  of  the  market,"  he  says.  Direct  competitors  include 
Microsoft,  IBM,  Hyperion  Solutions,  Cognos,  Oracle  and  SAP.  "There's 
an  incredible  amount  of  architecture  out  there,"  he  says.  "The  question 
is:  How  do  we  make  ourselves  seen  through  all  the  smoke  and  mirrors?" 

The  key  to  future  growth  for  SAS  lies  in  its  ability  to  reach  a 
broader  market,  according  to  IDC's  Morris.  And  that  means  changing 
perceptions  about  SAS  from  the  notion  that  it  essentially  supplies 
data  to  the  realization  that  the  company  provides  strategic  informa¬ 
tion.  "They  have  to  move  from  selling  to  the  people  who  build  the 
data  models  to  selling  to  the  people  who  actually  use  them,  to  get  into 
the  applied  analytics  rather  than  just  the  core  analytics  themselves," 
says  Morris.  "They  need  to  sell  to  the  CFOs,  even  the  CEOs.  That's  a 
more  strategic  sell." 

The  Davis  Domain 

AFTER  DAVIS  BECAME  CMO,  he  realized  he  would  need  to  oversee — 
or  at  least  have  input  on — significant  portions  of  the  organization  that 
historically  had  fallen  outside  of  marketing.  CEO  Goodnight  initially 
decided  which  functions  would  go  where  in  the  company,  but  then  gave 
Davis  considerable  freedom  to  put  his  programs  and  teams  together  as 
he  saw  fit.  "That  independence  is  one  of  the  things  that  fosters  innova¬ 
tion  at  SAS,"  says  Davis.  His  portfolio  then  gradually  grew  as  Goodnight 
and  he  saw  opportunities  to  maximize  SAS's  marketing  effectiveness. 
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It's  not  hard,  therefore,  to  justify  why  Davis  would  be  in  charge  of 
BetterManagement,  which  SAS  acquired  in  April  2002.  BetterMan- 
agement  is  a  "thought  leader"  organization:  It  aggregates  business  arti¬ 
cles  and  case  studies  online,  and  creates  live  and  virtual  seminars  and 
conferences.  Davis  says  BetterManagement  affords  SAS  the  chance  to 
create  and  build  market  awareness.  "It  gives  us  opportunity  to  expose 
the  industry  to  current  issues,  rather  than  sell  software  directly,"  he 
says.  "People  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  latest  technology;  they  want 
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Carving  Out 

a  Bigger  Role 

sascmo  JIM  davis  has  a  marketer's  dream  job.  Would  it 
work  for  you? 

The  answer  might  be  no,  says  Greg  Welch,  a  consultant  with 
executive-search  firm  Spencer  Stuart  who  places  CMOS.  Chief 
marketers,  he  says,  have  enough  on  their  to-do  lists.  Most  are 
"just  keeping  their  heads  above  water  with  their  daily  activi¬ 
ties,"  says  Welch.  But  he  and  others  point  to  several  tactics 
employed  by  Davis  that  can  help  a  CMO  acquire  greater  influ¬ 
ence  within  an  organization. 

►  Get  exposure  to  product  development.  "For  a  young  mar¬ 
keter,  that's  an  important  skill  set,"  says  Welch,  and  one 
increasingly  sought  by  employers.  Look  for  opportunities  at  a 
company's  foreign  subsidiaries,  or  volunteer  to  be  part  of  an 
acquisition  or  due-diligence  team. 

►  Learn  strategy  and  the  language  of  finance.  "You  need  to 
start  thinking  about  more  than  just  your  relationship  with  ad 
agencies,"  say  Phil  Terry,  CEO  of  Creative  Good,  a  customer- 
experience  consultancy.  "That's  a  comfort  zone  for  marketers. 
But  a  CMO  has  to  have  responsibility  for  corporate  strategy 
and  planning." 

►  Tap  those  marketing  skills  and  sell  your  agenda  to  top 
management.  "You  have  to  calculate  whether  the  CEO  and 
senior  management  are  open  to  it,”  says  Terry.  "If  not,  your  job 
is  to  help  them  see  the  CMO  role  in  a  new  way." 

►  To  do  that,  share  your  knowledge  of  the  customer.  The 

most  important  thing  a  CMO  can  do,  says  Terry,  is  to  help  senior 
executives  and  the  board  of  directors  to  really  understand 
customer  behavior  and  marketing's  role  in  driving  it.  Once  you 
achieve  that,  says  Terry,  "eyes  will  open."  -C.C. 


to  know  that  you  understand  their  issues.  You  have  to  be  perceived  as 
a  thought  leader." 

Call  it  indirect  marketing.  People  who  wouldn't  go  near  a  seminar 
about  "SAS's  latest  software"  might  flock  to  an  event  on  "How  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  company  against  fraud."  Under  the  imprimatur  of  continu¬ 
ing  education,  SAS  can  showcase  its  experts  and  expertise  in  front  of 
potential  customers. 

BetterManagement  also  provides  what  division  president  Jean¬ 
ette  Slepian  calls  real-time  market  intelligence.  Slepian,  who  reports 
to  Davis,  says  that  BetterManagement's  events  have  allowed  SAS  to 
test  new  product  directions — such  as  regulatory  compliance,  CRM 
and  IT  resource  management.  Says  Slepian:  "Executives  don't  come 
and  visit  sites  or  attend  events  unless  they  have  a  need."  And  the 
degree  to  which  attendees  sign  up  to  find  ways  to  respond  to  those 
needs  translates  into  invaluable  market  research.  "This  is  intelli¬ 
gence  that  no  one  can  buy.  It's  a  real  indicator  of  where  the  market 
is  going,"  says  Slepian. 

Davis  also  tests  new  markets  with  the  company's  IntelliVisor  unit, 
which  he  oversees.  IntelliVisor  offers  outsourced  data  analysis  in  a 
hosted  model.  Customers  sign  on  to  have  SAS  analyze  data  patterns 
and  profitability  issues  for  their  websites.  Davis  says  the  company 
was  thinking  about  getting  into  the  hosted  space  and  chose  website 
data  as  a  logical  entry  point.  "It  was  an  opportunity  to  validate  our 
R&D  work,  to  test  the  waters  as  to  whether  we  could  begin  to  host 
business  analytics  for  customers,"  he  says.  IntelliVisor  became  an 
incubator  for  that  potential  market.  Davis  says  that  based  on  Intelli- 
Visor's  success,  SAS  will  expand  its  hosted  offerings  into  more  tradi¬ 
tional  SAS  work — such  as  data  analysis  for  business  intelligence. 

A  far  less  intuitive  component  of  Davis's  marketing  portfolio  is 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  In  October  2003,  Davis's  team  oversaw  the 
acquisition  of  Marlcetmax,  a  provider  of  retail  planning  and  merchan¬ 
dising  software.  "We  identified  the  opportunity  and  the  candidate  com¬ 
pany,"  he  recalls.  'We  put  together  all  the  potential  information 
necessary  to  negotiate  the  acquisition,  worked  with  our  finance  organ¬ 
ization  and  our  legal  department,  and  then  we  executed  the  deal." 

Davis  says  it's  easier  to  comprehend  why  marketing  would  drive 
M&Aworkif  you  think  about  what  marketing  really  is.  "Marketing  is 
responsible,  at  a  very  high  level,  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
value  of  the  brand,"  he  says.  "It  also  has  to  do  with  how  you  incre¬ 
mentally  add  pieces  and  parts  to  what  the  company  offers.  One  way  to 
do  that  is  through  acquisition." 

Marlcetmax  represented  an  opportunity  for  SAS  to  customize  and 
expand  its  traditional  offerings  into  a  specific  vertical  market— 
namely  retail.  Marlcetmax  president  Lori  Schafer,  who  was  CEO 
before  the  acquisition,  says  it  was  an  adjustment  to  report  to  someone 
other  than  her  board  of  directors. 

"I  definitely  took  a  wait-and-see  attitude,"  she  says.  "But  I  interact 
with  Jim  Davis  in  much  the  same  way  I  used  to  interact  with  my  board. 
We  don't  meet  all  that  often.  And  when  we  do,  it's  about  big-picture 
issues."  That  Davis  operates  on  a  strategic  level  makes  it  easier  for 
Schafer.  "I  wouldn't  do  well  working  for  someone  who's  not  at  that 
level,"  she  says. 

Gartner's  Landry  says  the  Marlcetmax  acquisition  represents  an 
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“Marketing  is  responsible,  at  a  very  high  level,  for 

maintaining  and  increasing  the  value  of  the  brand.”  -JIM  DAVIS,  SAS  CMO 


important  move  for  SAS  and  for  Davis.  "Companies  with  ageneric  prod¬ 
uct  are  changing  to  specific  vertical  solutions,"  she  says.  "SAS  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  company  whose  genesis  was  producing  solutions  primarily  sold 
to  technologists  and  statisticians,  and  it  was  undifferentiated  from 
industry  to  industry."  SAS  seems  to  be  starting  the  transition  from  sell¬ 
ing  tools  to  selling  applications:  According  to  IDC,  from  2001  to  2003, 
SAS's  analytic  applications  revenue  as  a  percent  of  its  total  software 
revenue  grew  from  20.2  percent  to  23.8  percent. 

Staying  Plugged  In 

THERE'S  NO  QUESTION  that  Davis  has  a  lot  on  his  plate.  But  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  oversees  too  much?  CEO  Goodnight  doesn't  think  so.  "I  don't 
worry  about  that,"  he  says.  "There  are  others  at  SAS  who  also  have 
responsibilities  that  extend  beyond  so-called  traditional  role  defini¬ 
tions.  If  he  is  spread  too  thin,  he'll  let  me  know." 

Davis  employs  several  strategies  to  keep  track  of  his  organization. 
One  tactic:  consolidation.  When  Davis  first  became  CMO,  he  had  close 
to  20  direct  reports.  "Part  of  the  reason  for  that  was  to  make  sure  that  I 
understood  everything  that  was  going  on  and  to  determine  the  appro¬ 
priate  relationships  between  various  activities,"  says  Davis.  He  later 
consolidated  several  functions  and  reduced  his  direct  reports  to  nine. 

Was  there  any  resentment  among  the  people  whose  functions  were 
consolidated,  or  whose  responsibilities  Davis  appropriated?  Again, 
Goodnight  shrugs.  "We're  not  big  on  hierarchy  here,"  he  says.  "A  key 
to  success  in  leadership  is  empowering  those  around  you  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  communication  between  groups.  Jim  does  that  with  those  who 
report  to  him." 

Davis  communes  regularly  with  his  staff,  including  standing  meet¬ 
ings  or  conference  calls  with  each  of  his  direct  reports.  "With  so  many 
diverse  groups.  I'm  not  doing  myjob  unless  I'm  sharing  information  and 
facilitating  the  sharing  of  information,"  he  says.  "I  don't  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  businesses;  they  tell  me  how  they're  running  their  businesses." 
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There  are  some  aspects  of  the  company's  marketing  arm  that  Davis 
doesn't  control.  For  instance,  SAS  subsidiary  DataFlux,  which  pro¬ 
duces  and  sells  quality  management  services  for  data,  has  its  own  mar¬ 
keting  department.  Data  cleansing  is  quite  a  hot  topic  in  the 
marketplace,  but  as  important  as  that  revenue  stream  maybe  to  SAS, 
DataFlux  operates  as  a  standalone  company  with  its  own  marketing 
arm  and  distinct  brand. 

"I  don't  have  direct  responsibility  for  the  brand  work  that  goes  on 
at  DataFlux,"  says  Davis.  "I  make  sure  there's  a  brand  strategy,  and  I 
make  sure  it  fits  in  with  the  rest  of  what  SAS  does,  but  I  don't  micro¬ 
manage  it."  DataFlux  has  access  to  company  resources  and  follows  SAS 
brand  guidelines.  Davis  even  sits  on  the  DataFlux  board  of  directors. 
"That  gives  both  parties  the  opportunity  to  share  goings-on  and  lever¬ 
age  each  other  appropriately,"  he  says. 

Davis  also  doesn't  direct  SAS's  strategic  alliance  organization,  a 
function  that  comes  under  marketing  at  many  companies.  That  unit's 
manager  reports  to  Kelly  Ross,  vice  president  of  U.S.  commercial  sales. 
Why?  "Because  she  does  a  good  job,"  says  Davis.  "We  don't  align  for 
alignment's  sake.  If  the  alliances  organization  is  working  in  the  sales 
organization,  we  leave  it  alone."  He  also  doesn't  directly  control  client 
relations,  which  is  under  the  purview  of  the  sales  organization, 
although  marketing  does  influence  the  process  by  virtue  of  SAS's  flat 
organization. 

Davis  admits  that  he  has  a  pretty  sweet  gig.  Although,  it's  one  that 
has  pretty  much  ruined  him  for  any  other  traditional  marketing  posi¬ 
tion.  "Having  done  this  job,  I  would  not  ever  accept  a  position  at 
another  company  where  the  role  was  defined  as  that  of  a  historic 
CMO,"  he  says.  "I'm  not  interested  in  just  doing  PR  and  events  and  mar¬ 
keting  splash.  Those  things  are  exciting  and  important,  but  they're 
much  more  exciting  when  married  with  setting  the  future  direction  of 
the  company."  • 


Senior  Writer  Christopher  Caggiano  can  be  reached  at  ccaggiano@cxo.com. 
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As  pressures  to  outsource  increase,  marketer^ 
seek  the  right  balance  between  cutting  costs  ahd 
retaining  control  By  Deborah  Branscum 
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Symantec  CMO  Janice 
Chaffin  often  turns 
to  third  parties  to 
improve  the  skills  of 
her  internal  team. 
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Outsourcing 


ED  PROTHERO,  WHOSE  MARKETING  CAREER  has  spanned  several  companies 
and  two  continents,  had  always  been  skeptical  about  the  extent  to  which  marketing 
could  be  farmed  out  successfully.  After  retiring  from  Xerox  four  years  ago,  the  British 
executive  joined  British  Telecom  as  a  consultant  and  made  a  surprising  discovery: 
"You  can  outsource  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  you  would  think."  How  much  more?  In 
Prothero's  case,  it  was  most  of  his  marketing  department. 


Marketing  strategists  are  no  strangers  to 
outsourcing,  as  an  exclusive  survey  of  CMO 
magazine  readers  shows  (see  Page  35).  For  years, 
they've  relied  on  advertising  and  PR  agencies, 
event  companies,  CRM  vendors  and  many  other 
specialists.  But  the  gale  force  of  outsourcing  that 
has  swept  through  IT  and  other  process-oriented 
departments  has  yet  to  hit  marketing,  and  it  may 
never  do  so  to  the  same  extent. 

The  reason:  CMOs  juggle  what  may  be  an 
organization's  most  complex  mix,  from  pro- 
cess-oriented  elements  (database  marketing, 
research,  e-mail  fulfillment)  to  creative  services 
(advertising,  PR,  branding).  Marketing's  blend 
of  art  and  science  demands  a  more  thoughtful 
evaluation  than  what's  required  for  most  other 
outsourcing  decisions.  Still,  rapidly  developing 


technologies,  time-to-market  pressures  and  the 
push  to  improve  ROI  has  given  marketers  "a 
predisposition  to  outsource,"  says  Donovan 
Neale-May,  executive  director  of  the  CMO 
Council  and  managing  partner  of  international 
marketing,  public  relations  and  technology 
agency  alliance  GlobalFluency. 

So  how  do  top  marketers  decide  what  goes 
out  and  what  stays  in?  Between  core  and  com¬ 
modity?  There's  no  easy  answer. 

"A  CMO  has  to  take  a  very  measured  view 
toward  the  wisdom  of  an  outsourcing  decision," 
says  Burger  King  CMO  Russ  Klein.  "Most  of  the 
functionality  within  marketing  would  be 
viewed  as  highly  strategic  and  not  a  place  for  a 
tremendous  amount  of  outsourcing." 

Few  companies  would  choose  to  outsource 


most  of  their  department,  although  that's  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Prothero  did  on  behalf  of  BT  after 
he  was  hired  by  the  telecommunications  giant 
to  oversee  what  would  become  a  spin-off  called 
Azure  Solutions. 

BT  had  developed  sophisticated  application 
systems  for  handling  complex  revenue  man¬ 
agement,  customer  acquisition  and  fraud,  and 
the  company  was  looldng  to  turn  that  expertise 
into  a  revenue  stream.  BT  pulled  together  a 
team  of  about  200  technologists  to  tweak  the 
systems  for  outside  use  and  establish  a  business 
unit  for  eventual  sale.  BT  gave  Prothero  a  two- 
year  contract  as  sales  and  marketing  director  to 
develop  the  marketing  strategy  for  Azure. 

When  he  arrived  in  early  2001,  Prothero's 
single  direct  report  in  marketing  was  over- 


ien  it  comes  to  the  needs  of  world-cl 
and  marketers,  there's  simply  no  re 
irketing  talent  pool  organized  in  a  way 
ikes  sense  for  so-called  outsourcing. 

-RUSS  KLEIN,  CMO,  BURGER  KING 
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MEASURING  UP 


whelmed  by  developing  the  product  range  and 
an  overall  marketing  strategy  for  the  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Prothero  needed  more  help — and  quickly. 
Enter  Anderson  Baillie,  a  business-to-business 
and  technology  marketing  consultancy  that 
gave  Azure  exactly  what  it  needed:  a  group  of 
intelligent,  strategic  team  players  who  could 
work  independently  while  Prothero  raced 
through  Europe  building  a  sales  force. 

The  consultancy  had  a  full  plate  of  tasks.  It 
was  asked  to  develop  the  brand,  the  business,  the 
product  and  service  value  propositions,  and  the 
market-entry  strategy,  and  to  oversee  commu¬ 
nications  and  produce  related  materials.  In 
practice,  that  meant  everything  from  defining 
Azure's  strategic  business  value  to  designing  and 
developing  the  website  to  managing  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  coaching  employees  on  working 
with  customers. 

As  its  first  act,  the  company  suggested  cus¬ 
tom  research  to  probe  high-level  industry  con¬ 
cerns  about  revenue  assurance,  the  telco  term 
for  processes  that  reduce  revenue  "leakage"  due 
to  mismanagement  or  fraud.  Anderson  Baillie 
learned  that  telcos,  now  in  the  midst  of  a  devas¬ 
tating  downturn,  were  eager  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  revenue  they  billed  and  the  money 


■life. 


that  actually  made  its  way  to  the  bank. 

In  an  industry  with  an  average  revenue  leak¬ 
age  of  nearly  12  percent,  BT  was  losing  less  than 
1  percent.  Anderson  Baillie  sought  to  turn  that 
expertise  into  opportunity.  It  suggested  that 
Azure's  marketing  model  be  based  on  "the 
knowledge  of  how  to  run  this  business  well" 
and  recommended  a  Web-based  "knowledge 
pool"  that  detailed  BT's  expertise  across  a  range 
of  critical  process  areas. 

"They  had  a  very  high-level  view  about  how 
we  should  operate  in  the  market  and  how  we 
should  differentiate  ourselves  from  other 
organizations  that  had  analogous  offers  in  the 
marketplace,  but  not  a  coherent  story,"  says 
Prothero. 

Anderson  Baillie  structured  Azure's  website 
like  a  private  digital  club.  The  company  also 
established  a  targeted  e-mail  campaign  and 
speaker  program  for  both  public  and  private 
branded  events.  The  consultancy  didn't  have 
completely  free  reign,  however.  "I  didn't  give 
any  loyalty  programs  or  customer  satisfaction 
to  Anderson  Baillie,"  says  Prothero.  "I  wanted 
our  own  people  doing  that."  He  also  kept  stan¬ 
dard  market  research  and  long-term  strategic 
planning  in-house. 

The  markets  welcomed  the  launch  of  Azure. 
Prothero  recalls  that  BT's  stock  evaluation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  shot  up  on  July  16, 2001,  the 
day  Azure  debuted.  When  Anderson  Baillie's 
one-year  contract  ended  at  the  beginning  of 
2002,  BT  extended  the  deal  for  an  additional  six 
months  and  the  consultancy  shifted  its  efforts 
from  marketing  to  sales  development.  By  April 
2002,  Azure  more  than  $10  million  of  new  rev¬ 
enue.  By  April  2003,  when  Azure  was  spun  out 
of  BT  and  sold  to  private  investors,  it  was 
already  profitable. 

Many  factors  went  into  Azure's  success,  and 
Prothero  acknowledges  that  Anderson  Baillie 
was  surely  one  of  them.  But  although  the  con¬ 
sultancy  has  done  similar  work  for  BASF  and 
Securicor  Information  Services,  managing 
director  Andrew  Baillie  admits  that  such  broad¬ 
brush  assignments  are  rare. 

"In  European  markets,  there  is  still  a  general 
reluctance  to  accept  assistance  in  these 
domains,  as  it  is  often  perceived  as  a  failing  of 
internal  management  teams,"  he  says.  In  the 
future,  Baillie  hopes  senior  marketers  will 
become  "brave  enough  to  invite  input  at  the 
strategy  level,  not  just  focus  on  the  manual 
delivery  areas." 
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SENIOR  MARKETERS  often  locate  po  en- 
tial  outsourcing  partners  by  reputation  and 
referral,  then  test-drive  a  trial  project.  But  when 
planning  for  long-term  success,  marketer: ;  need 
to  be  manic  about  measurement,  says  Tin-  othy 
Eades,  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  For 
Sana  Security.  The  former  business  analyst  for 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  honed  his  outsourcing  c  lops 
at  IBM,  MobileSysand  Phoenix  Technologies 
before  moving  to  Sana.  For  best  results,  h«  > 
says,  treat  your  partners  as  though  they  w  ere 
employees  and  follow  these  guidelines: 

Create  a  plan  with  each  partner.  Clearly 
describe  your  goals  for  the  project  or  func¬ 
tion,  the  time  frame,  the  budget,  how  t  tie 
work  will  be  measured  (by  yourself  and  the 
board),  and  each  checkpoint  or  milestc  ne 
along  the  way.  That  lays  the  groundwo  k  for 
success  and  helps  avoid  project  creep. 

Involve  select  strategic  partners  in 
marketing  planning  meetings.  "They 
can  add  value  in  the  meeting  and,  as  a 
result,  make  a  more  targeted  investment  in 
the  success  of  projects  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,"  Eades  says. 

Conduct  regular  reviews.  Eades  tracks 
the  progress  of  his  group's  outsourcing  proj¬ 
ects  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  wee  kly 
PR  and  analyst  review  meetings,  and 
monthly  reviews  in  other  areas  to  ensure 
that  company  goals  are  met. 

Motivate  as  well  as  measure.  Treat  your 
partners  well  so  that  they'll  continue  t )  help 
you  when  times  get  tough,  the  pace  qu  ick- 
ens  and  business  demands  skyrocket.  Too 
many  companies  don't  understand  the  t  the 
outsourced  company  is  part  of  your  virtual 
team,"  says  Eades.  "If  you  are  not  careful, 
you  live  and  die  by  them." 

-D.B. 


The  Brain 
Game 

AZURE  WAS  A  FEISTY  STARTUP  THAT 

made  itself  smarter  by  outsourcing  several 
strategic  marketing  functions.  But  such  a  strat¬ 
egy  won't  work  for  every  organization.  "Under¬ 
standing  when  to  outsource  marketing  is  a 
learned  skill,"  says  Laura  McLellan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  marketing  for  Gartner.  "Decid- 
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Outsourcing 


ad 


“We  have  a  problem,”  one  exasperated  executive 

knitted,  “we’ve  outsourced  our  brains.” 


ing  what  you'll  keep  and  what  you'll  outsource 
is  extremely  difficult." 

The  balance  between  outsourcing  and  retain¬ 
ing  both  a  creative  and  competitive  edge  is  a 
delicate  one  for  marketers.  Do  it  badly  and  you 
could  end  up  feeling  rather  stupid,  as  one  tech¬ 
nology  company  discovered.  In  the  midst  of 
a  massive  reorganization,  the  company  out¬ 
sourced  its  marketing  and  messaging  strategy  to 
multiple  consultancies  and  agencies,  including 
Pearson  &  Co.  "They  had  literally  no  one  inside 
who  knew  how  to  create  [strategy],"  Pearson 
cofounder  Resa  Pearson  says  of  her  former 
client.  At  one  point,  an  exasperated  executive 
admitted  to  Pearson,  "We  have  a  problem.  We've 
outsourced  our  brains." 

In  other  words,  executives  can  go  too  far  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  outsourcing.  "Clients 
believe  that  in  outsourcing  the  work,  they  can 
also  outsource  the  decision  making,"  says  Todd 
Nelsen,  a  director  with  Deloitte  Consulting's 
application  outsourcing  practice.  "You  still  need 
to  make  decisions  about  who  does  what  when." 

Burger  icing's  Klein  similarly  warns  against 
putting  too  much  distance  between  resources 
and  responsibilities.  "Make  sure  that  outsourc¬ 
ing  doesn't  become  abdicating  a  particular  func¬ 
tion,"  he  advises.  "It's  important  that  the  CMO 
has  a  sense  of  his  accountability  for  the  function 
that's  being  outsourced." 

To  avoid  such  apitfall,  a  CMO  should  play  an 
active  role  in  managing  outsourcing  relation¬ 
ships  (see  "Measuring  Up,"  Page  33).  CMOs  must 
also  understand  that  as  the  strategic  value  of 
various  marketing  functions  shifts  over  time, 
the  partnerships  must  evolve  along  with  them. 

"You  can't  be  comfortable  that  these  out¬ 
sourcing  relationships  are  static,"  says  Syman¬ 
tec  CMO  Janice  Chaffin.  The  software  developer 
values  its  long  partnership  with  advertising 
agency  J.  Walter  Thompson,  for  example,  and 
has  no  plans  to  take  over  the  creative  develop¬ 
ment  and  media  buying  that  the  agency  pro¬ 
vides.  Nevertheless,  the  scope  of  the  relationship 
has  evolved  over  the  years. 

'We  used  to  rely  on  J.  Walter  Thompson  for 


more  of  the  types  of  things  that  you  would 
think  a  product  marketing  team  would  do:  some 
of  the  studies,  some  of  the  strategic  questions 
we  wanted  to  answer,"  Chaffin  says.  About  18 
months  ago,  Symantec  created  a  distinct  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  team  in-house.  The  move  wasn't 
a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  advertising 
agency  but  rather  a  response  to  the  need  to 
develop  more  specific  internal  expertise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chaffin. 

Chaffin  understands  that  in-house  skills  are 
critical.  Ironically,  she  often  turns  to  Symantec's 
suppliers  to  help  her  own  marketing  team 
develop  that  expertise.  "Gaining  skills  we  don't 
have  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  do  some  of  the 
outsourcing,"  says  Chaffin.  She  knew,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Pearson  &  Co.  had  experience  in  one-to- 
one  e-mail  campaigns  but  she  didn't  want  to  hire 
the  agency  for  a  single  project  or  farm  out  such 
campaigns  permanently.  Instead,  she  wanted 
her  staff  to  be  tutored  in  what  for  them  was  a 
new  technique.  Pearson  was  happy  to  oblige. 

"We  created  a  partnership  with  them,"  says 
Chaffin.  "Not  only  could  we  have  them  lead  us 
through  an  example  of  how  to  do  this  in  real 
life  and  get  it  done,  but  [we  could  also]  learn 
from  them." 

The  Symantec  experience  is  not  unusual, 
according  to  Pearson.  "In  the  boom  time,  the 
marketing  folks  inside  the  corporations  had 
their  hands  full  managing  lots  of  vendors. 
So  they  didn't  really  develop  their  vocational 
expertise;  they  bought  it,"  she  says.  "In  the 
do-more-with-less  era,  they  don't  have  the  same 
budgets  and  so  are  trying  to  take  some  of  the 
marketing  competencies  back  in-house." 

Some  companies  try  to  educate  themselves 
without  explicitly  asking — or  paying — for  an 
education.  Smart  clients,  such  as  Symantec, 
openly  negotiate  for  training,  which  takes  sev¬ 
eral  forms.  Seminars  have  been  popular  among 
some  companies,  while  others  ask  Pearson  to 
"operationalize"  a  marketing  initiative  or  con¬ 
cept.  That  means  Pearson  helps  its  clients  to 
teach  the  techniques  to  employees,  provides 
on-the-job  training,  and  then  develops  the  nec¬ 


essary  processes  and  templates  so  that  clients 
can  bring  that  work  in-house. 

Creating  these  types  of  trusted  partnerships 
can  benefit  both  parties  more  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  vendor-customer  relationship.  "You  can 
share  the  risk  and  both  get  something  out  of  it 
if  you're  able  to  create  longer-term  partner¬ 
ships,"  says  Chaffin,  who  cites  as  an  example 
the  time  Symantec  worked  with  a  supplier  to 
develop  a  unique  sales  tool.  "Neither  one  of  us 
quite  lcne  w  if  it  was  going  to  work,"  she  recalls. 
"The  content  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  tool 
they  did  for  us  is  clearly  ours,  but  they  learned 
a  lot  about  how  to  build  a  new  type  of  effective 
sales  tool." 


Solutions, 
not  Savings 

OUTSOURCING  PARTNERSHIPS  WON'T 

look  the  same  at  every  company.  Startups  or 
organizations  in  commodity  industries  may 
find  (as  BT  did  with  Azure)  that  they  can  farm 
out  far  more  of  their  marketing  functions  than 
they  ever  expected.  Some  may  delegate  a  nar¬ 
row  range  of  marketing  duties  to  outsiders.  The 
common  theme  is  that  the  biggest  benefits  are 
usually  found  through  carefully  managed, 
trusted  relationships. 

"I  am  always  looking  for  good  partners  who 
can  make  me  better  at  what  I  do,"  says  Ellynn 
Decter  Szoke,  vice  president  of  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  at  PDI,  a  provider 
of  outsourced  sales  and  marketing  services  to 
the  biopharmaceutical  and  medical  device 
and  diagnostics  industries.  "And  you  know 
those  people  as  soon  as  you  meet  them, 
because  they  have  great  ideas,  they  have  great 
services  to  offer,  and  they  fundamentally 
know  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  and 
can  help  you  get  there." 

Choosing  a  service  provider  with  the  right 
expertise  is  far  more  critical  than  finding  one 
that  can  save  you  the  most  money.  Companies 
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CMO  SURVEY: 

Marketing  and  Outsourcing 


GRIZZLED  VETERANS 

Marketers  are  no  strangers  to  outsourcing.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  our  readership  survey  outsource  or  have  outsourced  a 
portion  of  their  marketing  activities.  Nearly  half  have  been  turning  to  third- 
party  service  providers  for  more  than  a  decade. 


Does  your  organization 
currently  outsource  or  has  it 
outsourced  marketing  func¬ 
tions  in  the  past? 


When  did  your  organization 
first  begin  to  outsource 
marketing  activities? 


yes 


no 


■  Pre-1996 

■  1996-1999 

2000  or  later 

(Total  is  greater  than 
lOOdue  to  rounding.) 


A  DIP  INTO  THE  OFFSHORE  WATERS 

A  far  smaller  percentage  of  respondents  said  they  are  moving  marketing 
functions  to  a  provider  outside  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-six  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  they  don't  offshore  any  marketing  activities. 

which  of  the  following  does  your 
organization  outsource  to  a 
non-U.S.-based  service  provider? 

(Respondents  checked  all  that  applied.) 

Web  content  development 
Collateral  development 
Advertising 
Events 
Direct  marketing 
PR/analyst  relations 
Research 
Customer  service 
Field  marketing 
Partner  marketing 
Sales  support 
Other 


SKILLS,  NOT  COST-CUTTING 


Respondents  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  cited  additional 
capacity  (or  expertise)  as 
their  primary  reason  for 
turning  to  an  external 
service  provider.  For  the 
most  part,  the  benefits 
they  received  matched 
up  with  their  objectives. 


Primary  reasons  for  outsourcing 

(Respondents  were  asked  to  choose  the  top  three.) 

Provide  variable  capacity  or 
specific  skills/expertise  on  demand 

Respond  more  quickly  to  changing 
business  demands 

Reallocate  management  focus  to 
strategic  competencies 

Reduce  headcount 
Reduce  costs 
Other 


1 80% 


36% 


111% 


What  benefits  have  you  achieved  from 
this  outsourcing  agreement? 

(Respondents  were  asked  to  choose  the  top  three.) 

Provide  variable  capacity  or 
specific  skills/expertise  on  demand 

Respond  more  quickly  to  changing 
business  demands 

Reallocate  management  focus  to 
strategic  competencies 

Reduce  headcount 
Reduce  costs 
Other 


74% 


ACROSS  THE  BOARD 


Marketers  outsource  a 
wide  array  of  activities.  The 
most  frequently  cited 
include  advertising,  collat¬ 
eral  development,  direct 
marketing,  research  and 
PR.  But  there  are  some 
sacred  cows  as  well:  sales 
support,  customer  service, 
field  marketing,  partner 
marketing  and  events  were 
most  frequently  cited  as 
areas  that  respondents 
would  not  outsource. 


Advertising 
Collateral  development 
Research 
Direct  marketing 
PR/analyst  relations 
Web  content  development 
Events 
Partner  marketing 
Field  marketing 
Other 
Sales  support 
Customer  service 


46%  Either  way,  deciding  what  stays  and  what 
goes  is  a  team  effort. 

Who's  involved  in 
making  marketing 
outsourcing  decisions? 

(Respondents  checked  all 
thatapplied.) 

CEO 

CFO 

COO 

CIO 

CMO 

Business  unit  managers 
VP/Director  of  sales 
Other 


Currently  outsource  or  have 
outsourced  in  the  past 


37% 
34% 

will  not  outsource 


29% 


15% 


51% 


SOURCE:  "CMO  OUTSOURCING  SURVEY." 
NOVEMBER  2004. 441  RESPONDENTS 
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WILL  CREATIVE  MOVE  OFFSHORE? 


COPYWRITERS  IN  BANGALORE  laboring  over  US.  print  ads?  The  notion  of  outsourcing 
creative  marketing  functions  outside  of  the  United  States,  a  practice  known  as  offshoring,  soi 
far-fetched  to  many  marketing  executives  who  see  the  cultural  differences  as  too  vast.  "Outs< 
ing  it  in  the  way  that  telemarketing  has  been  done?  I  can't  see  that,"  says  Timothy  O'Maggio,  \ 
president  of  marketing  communications  for  AT&T. 

Don't  be  so  sure.  GlobalFluency,  the  international  alliance  of  technology  marketing  and  PR 
panies,  is  already  doing  creative  work— such  as  print  production  and  Web  design— outside  of 
United  States.  "We're  using  Russians  to  create  rich  media  ads,"  says  Donovan  Neale-May,  Glol 
Fluency's  managing  partner.  "The  network  of  Russian  Flash  multimedia  developers  at  KMGl  si 
can  produce  PowerPoint  presentations,  website  features,  banner  ads  and  other  cool  stuff  at  £ 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  U.S.  providers,"  Neale-May  says. 

"You're  going  to  see  that  in  China;  you're  going  to  see  that  in  Romania  and  Russia,"  he  adds 
"There's  a  huge  repository  of  very  aspi rational,  entrepreneurial,  digitally  driven  folks." 

OfficeTiger,  a  business  process  outsourcing  company  primarily  based  in  India,  is  another  01 
ization  offering  offshore  creative  print  and  publishing  services,  including  some  advertising  an 
branding  services. 

GlobalFluency  also  uses  a  South  African  creative  services  company  to  develop  logos,  amon 
other  services.  While  it's  not  the  same  as  developing,  say,  traditional  TV  advertising,  Neale-Ma 
believes  it's  inevitable  that  traditional  creative  services  will  increasingly  move  abroad. 

"One  of  the  knocks  on  the  U.S.  agencies  is  that  their  campaigns  are  fairly  predictable,"  he  sj 
"Outsourcing  enables  you  to  go  offshore  for  new  thinking  and  new  approaches." 


that  enter  an  outsourcing  deal  expecting  to 
save  significant  costs,  in  fact,  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed. 

"You  can  save  some  money  on  the  margins, 
but  it's  not  dramatic,"  says  Timothy  O'Maggio, 
AT&T's  vice  president  of  marketing  communi¬ 
cations.  Like  many  in  our  survey,  O'Maggio 
outsources  not  only  to  lower  costs  but  also  to 
solve  specific  problems. 

"I've  often  run  into  people  who  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  this  notion  that  if  you  outsource 
something,  you're  going  to  be  saving  phenome¬ 
nal  amounts  of  money,"  he  says.  "Well,  you  have 
to  pay  for  people.  And  you  have  to  pay  for  good 
people,  eventually.  And  the  fact  that  it's  out¬ 
sourced  doesn't  mean  you  need  any  less  of  them." 


difficult  as  the  company  downsized  and  sold  off 
business  units.  O'Maggio  tried  several  small 
staffing  agencies  but  got  migraines  from  man¬ 
aging  so  many  relationships.  He  was  also  frus¬ 
trated  over  the  uneven  quality  of  the  potential 
employees  sent  his  way.  Then  he  tried  a  new 
approach:  insourcing. 

O'Maggio  turned  to  CPRi,  a  marketing 
staffing  company  that  provides  insourced 
creative  services  talent  for  marketing  commu¬ 
nications  departments.  With  insourcing,  a  com¬ 
pany  transfers  all  (or  part)  of  its  creative 
services  employees  to  CPRi,  which  becomes 
responsible  for  their  employment  even  as  they 
continue  to  work  on  the  same  type  of  projects — 
often  from  the  same  desks  they  inhabited  for 
the  client. 


OUt  Through the 

Insourcing  Door 

O'MAGGIO'S  GROUP— WHICH  OVERSEES 

AT&T's  advertising,  direct  mail,  fulfillment, 
Web  development  and  related  services — 
requires  capable,  experienced  staffers  who  can 
show  up  at  the  office  and  "make  an  impact  liter¬ 
ally  within  a  couple  of  weeks."  When  AT&T  was 
still  at  its  peak  size,  the  vice  president  usually 
could  find  talent  from  other  AT&T  divisions  to 
meet  his  needs.  But  that  became  increasingly 
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The  company  also  provides  its  own  tempo¬ 
rary  staffing  on  a  project  basis,  and  after  a  year 
or  so  of  using  CPRi  employees,  AT&T  was 
hooked.  'We  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
everybody  they  provided  land  of  hit  the  ground 
running,"  O'Maggio  says.  After  the  initial  trial, 
AT&T  signed  a  multiyear  insourcing  contract 
and  transferred  about  a  quarter  of  its  125  con¬ 
sumer  marketing  communications  positions  to 
CPRi.  Moving  existing  AT&T  employees  to  the 
staffing  agency  required  careful  preparation 
and  communication  on  O'Maggio's  part. 

With  this  type  of  outsourcing,  "you  want  to 
try  it  out  in  different  spots,  evolve  into  it,  and 


make  sure  you're  dealing  with  the  concerns  of 
your  current  employees  and  how  it  affects  your 
overall  organization,"  notes  O'Maggio.  "In  this 
case,  the  CPRi  people  have  been  colocated  with 
all  the  AT&T  employees.  So  they're  ultimately 
going  to  affect  your  morale  and  the  day-to-day 
mood  of  the  organization.  You  have  to  take  that 
into  account." 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  CPRi 
employees  do  the  bulk  of  the  print  production 
and  also  supplement  AT&T  staffers  in  areas 
such  as  marketing  communications  develop¬ 
ment,  Web  development  and  fulfillment.  When 
AT&T's  requirements  grow,  CPRi  brings  in 
interim  staffers  as  needed. 

O'Maggio's  team  has  received  three  primary 
benefits  from  the  contract:  quick  access  to 
skilled  professionals;  more  flexibility  to  scale 
the  size  of  his  staff  when  business  conditions 
permitted;  and  some  financial  savings,  because 
AT &T  no  longer  bears  the  fully  loaded  costs  of 
the  employees  transferred  to  CPRi.  O'Maggio 
estimates  AT&T's  savings  at  approximately 
15  percent. 

A  more  important  measure  than  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings  are  the  metrics  O'Maggio  uses  with  his 
internal  staffers:  the  success  of  advertising  and 
direct  marketing  campaigns,  sales  results,  unit 
costs,  Web  performance  and  quality  measures. 
Three  years  into  the  CPRi  contract,  O'Maggio  is 
still  a  happy  man. 

Your  own  happiness,  outsourcing  veterans 
and  experts  agree,  depends  largely  on  how 
closely  you  are  involved  with  the  strategic 
direction  of  your  marketing  organization — 
including  the  pieces  that  are  outsourced.  "Out¬ 
sourcing  is  important,"  says  Timothy  Eades, 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing  for  Sana 
Security.  "It's  effective,  and  it  can  add  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  success  of  projects  if  you  measure 
and  manage  correctly." 

Other  marketing  veterans  aren't  so  sure. 
"Beyond  basic  project  management  with  dis¬ 
crete  beginning  and  end  points,  I  don't  see 
outsourcing  ever  becoming  part  of  a  marketing 
culture,"  says  Burger  King's  Klein.  "When  it 
comes  to  the  needs  of  world-class  brand  mar¬ 
keters,  there's  simply  no  real  marketing  talent 
pool  organized  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  for 
so-called  outsourcing."  • 


Deborah  Branscum  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@  cxo.com. 
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Taken  a  whiff  of  your  customer 
data  lately?  Some  of  it  may  be  more 
putrid  than  the  leftovers  hiding  in 
the  back  of  the  office  refrigerator. 

By  Michael  Fitzgerald 


p 

AME  A  BUSINESS  SECTOR,  and  Frank 
Dravis  can  give  you  a  horror  story  result¬ 
ing  from  old,  neglected  or  just  plain  incor¬ 
rect  data.  Some  of  the  unhappy  endings 
are  more  obvious  than  others.  Dravis 
knows  of  a  company  that  sent  a  pallet's 
worth  of  goods  to  a  customer  who  had 
ordered  and  paid  for  just  one  box.  Because 
the  company  didn't  have  a  pallet  in  stock, 
it  shipped  the  order  piecemeal.  For  the  first  few  days,  the  customer  called 
to  thank  the  company  for  the  extra  goods  and  to  make  sure  he  wasn't 
being  charged  for  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  with  goods  filling  up  his  living 
room,  the  customer  called  up  begging  for  a  halt  to  the  deliveries. 

Then  there  are  the  subtle  but  often  more  damaging  errors.  Consider 
the  investment  company  that  cut  off  a  woman's  use  of  her  credit  card,  and 
then  was  rude  when  she  called  customer  service  to  inquire  about  it.  Had 
someone  been  managing  the  customer  database  effectively,  Dravis  con¬ 
tends,  he  or  she  may  have  noticed  that  the  woman  lived  at  the  same 
address  as  one  of  the  company's  largest  clients.  The  woman  was  the  client's 
daughter.  Needless  to  say,  her  father's  money  is  now  invested  elsewhere. 

Dravis  is  vice  president  of  information  quality  at  Firstlogic,  which  has 
been  making  data  quality  tools  for  more  than  20  years.  He's  spent  most  of 
that  time  evangelizing  the  importance  of  pristine  data.  These  days,  how¬ 
ever,  he's  spending  less  time  proselytizing  and  more  time  implementing — 
because  people  are  beginning  to  believe  in  the  value  of  good  information. 

And  it's  not  just  the  IT  geeks  who  are  waking  up  to  the  scourge  of  bad 
data.  Senior  executives  are  also  showing  a  more  fundamental  interest  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  data  in  their  organizations.  Forrester 
Research  says  76  percent  of  senior  marketing  executives  interviewed 
cited  useful  data  as  the  thing  they  needed  most  from  IT.  But  only  59  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  somewhat  or  very  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  data  in  their  organizations. 


GOLDEN  MOLDIES 

it's  a  fact  of  business  life  that  data  decays.  Names,  addresses, 
phone  numbers,  positions — they  all  change  over  time.  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
which  claims  to  operate  the  world's  largest  commercial  database  (with 
more  than  80  million  business  records),  estimates  that  every  hour,  240 
businesses  change  addresses,  63  new  businesses  start,  112  directorship 
changes  occur  and  eight  companies  file  for  bankruptcy. 

Datagrows  mold  at  all  companies,  from  the  Fortune  100  to  the  smallest 
of  startups.  MCI,  which  houses  a  customer  database  large  enough  to  cover 
the  U.S.  telephone  market,  has  ramped  up  its  data  quality  initiatives  dra¬ 
matically  in  the  seven  years  that  Scott  Lunda  has  served  as  director  of 
database  marketing  for  MCI's  consumer  division. 

Lunda's  challenges  are  plentiful.  Every  year,  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop¬ 
ulation  moves.  Regulatory  initiatives  such  as  the  Do  Not  Call  Registry 
increase  pressure  to  maintain  data  integrity.  Some  of  MCI's  customers 
show  up  in  both  its  consumer  and  small  office/home  office  databases — 
two  distinct  business  lines  within  MCI,  complete  with  their  own  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns. 

To  keep  the  consumer  division's  databases  as  current  as  possible,  Lunda 
employs  three  data  quality  analysts  and  works  with  Experian,  an  infor¬ 
mation  services  provider,  to  handle  data  matching  and  other  tasks. 
Experian  scrubs  MCI's  entire  database  three  or  four  times  a  year,  using  a 
common  identifier  to  track  customers  via  data  sources  such  as  the  U.S. 
post  office's  National  Change  of  Address  (NCOA)  registry. 

The  higher  level  of  data  integrity  helps  MCI  target  its  customers  more 
effectively.  Lunda  won't  provide  specifics,  but  he  says  the  consumer 
group  has  achieved  higher  response  rates  on  its  marketing  campaigns.  The 
high  quality  of  MCI's  customer  information  also  enables  it  to  do  predictive 
modeling  for  marketing  campaigns  based  on  data  trends.  Importantly,  he 
also  hears  far  fewer  complaints  from  his  sales  and  marketing  colleagues 
who  deal  with  customers  on  the  front  lines.  "These  days,  it's  all  about 


Cleaning  up  data,  is  the  marketer's  equivalent 

of  garbage-picking,  and  it  demands  discipline  and  investment.  Siebel's 
Jeff  Pulver  calls  it  “the  gritty  side  of  marketing.” 


"The  IT  guys  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  what  is  good  enough  data 
quality,"  says  Ted  Friedman,  a  data  management  analyst  with  Gartner. 
"That's  up  to  the  business  side  to  decide." 

The  reason  they  should  care:  Bad  data  cost  U.S.  businesses  more  than 
S600 billion  in  2002,  according  to  The  Data  Warehousing  Institute.  That's 
the  last  year  for  which  the  figure  is  available,  but  no  one  thinks  the  num¬ 
ber  of  misspelled  names,  duplicate  addresses,  incorrect  order  entries  and 
the  like  has  tailed  off  since  then. 

"Baddatais  like  a  termite  that  eats  away  at  the  foundation  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,"  says  Rich  Wang,  director  of  the  MIT  Information  Total  Data  Qual¬ 
ity  Management  Program,  pioneer  in  the  study  of  data  quality  issues  and 
author  of  the  forthcoming  book  Journey  to  Data  Quality.  Although  data 
quality  management  hasn't  quite  reached  the  top  of  the  CEO's  priority 
list,  Wang  believes  "the  dark  ages  are  over." 


being  accurate  with  who  you're  marketing  to,"  he  says. 

Data  accuracy  is  just  as  important  to  the  companies  that  make  the  tools 
that  keep  customer  information  clean.  About  one-fourth  of  the  records 
in  CRM  developer  Siebel  Systems'  contacts  database  decays  each  year, 
which  Siebel  says  is  on  par  with  the  industry  average.  Siebel  runs  its  data¬ 
base  against  Dun  &  Bradstreet' s  to  keep  information  as  current  as  possible, 
but  even  that  only  catches  about  80  percent  of  the  discrepancies,  says  Jeff 
Pulver,  vice  president  of  worldwide  marketing  for  the  business  software 
developer.  The  other  20  percent,  he  says,  must  be  checked  manually.  Siebel 
employs  five  data  quality  specialists  who  spend  their  time  cleaning  up  the 
database  by  contacting  customers  to  check  their  records — and  also  to 
make  sure  they've  been  receiving  their  Siebel  marketing  information. 

This  is  what  Pulver  acknowledges  as  "the  gritty  side  of  marketing."  It's 
the  marketer's  equivalent  of  garbage-picking,  and  it  demands  discipline 
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MIX  AND  MATCH 


What's  happening  at  MCI  and  Siebelis 
happening  elsewhere.  Forrester  estimates  that 
annual  sales  of  data  cleansing  tools  have  risen 


from  $250  million  in  2000  to  more  than  $500  million  today. 

"People  were  in  data  quality  denial  three  years  ago,"  says  Forrester  data 
warehousing  analyst  Lou  Agosta.  No  more. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why.  For  starters,  government  agencies 
and  corporations  are  aggressively  putting  more  information  about 
their  organizations  on  the  Web.  When  it's  easier  to  see  data,  it's  easier  to 
see  when  it's  wrong,  which  makes  people  unhappy.  In  addition,  the 
wave  of  compliance  issues  sweeping  through  corporate  America 
demand  better  care  of  data.  Do  Not  Call  lists,  Can-Spam,  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  legislation,  the  Patriot  Act  and  similar  regulations  are  forcing 
companies  to  make  sure  their  information  is  clean. 

The  reluctant  economic  recovery  has  put  additional  pressure  on  mar¬ 
keters  in  particular  to  deliver  on  their  initiatives.  Companies  are  looking 
closely  at  why  major  CRM  and  ERP  projects  fail  so  frequently.  And  bad 

data  is  a  root  cause.  "Data  quality  is  not  only 
nice  to  have  for  an  upside  but,  increas¬ 
ingly,  a  mandate,"  says  Elana  Anderson, 
a  devices,  media  and  marketing  analyst 
at  Forrester. 

The  mandate  often  includes  a  call  to 
develop  more  personalized  marketing 
strategies  without  increasing  costs.  To  do 
that,  companies  need  better  information 
about  their  customers:  where  they  shop, 
what  they  buy,  the  best  way  to  reach  them, 
what  they  do.  The  list  goes  on. 

Developing  what  some  call  a  "360-degree 
view"  of  a  customer  is  far  easier  to  talk  about 
than  to  implement,  however.  Any  large 
organization  has  chunks  of  customer  data 
residing  in  multiple  groups,  across  multiple 
databases.  Customer  service  keeps  different 
records  than  sales.  Manufacturing  requires 
different  data  than  billing. 

These  silos  are  major  pain  points,  because 
they  typically  weren't  set  up  to  talk  to  each 
other,  and  changes  made  to  one  don't  auto¬ 
matically  appear  in  another.  That's  a  recipe 
for  a  bad  customer  experience:  Think  of  the 
salesperson  trying  to  close  a  deal  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  unaware  that  the  customer  just  had 
a  nasty  exchange  with  a  customer  support 
rep.  Goodbye,  sale. 

"The  individual  systems  are  just  fine.  But 
when  you  start  to  try  to  tie  it  together,  you 
start  to  run  into  problems,"  says  Mark  Mad¬ 
sen,  decision-support  analyst  at  Bear  Creek, 
the  holding  company  for  catalog  retailers 
Harry  and  David  and  Jackson  &  Perkins. 

Dun  Si  Bradstreet's  Tom  Gaither  agrees. 
Marketers,  he  notes,  are  trying  to  create  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  of  customers,  using  data  that 
was  meant  for  other  purposes.  "A  lot  of 
information  was  captured  to  bill  people  and 


How  do  you  tidy  up  your  data? 
Analysts  recommend  a  number 
of  steps.  A  useful  template 
comes  from  Forrester: 

•  Plan  for  data  quality.  Make  good  data  hygiene  a 
priority  during  the  early  stages  of  a  CRM  or  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation  or  project.  Build  in  the  time  and  processes 
required  to  check  the  data  and  make  sure  the  busi¬ 
ness  rules  work. 

•  Establish  a  dedicated  data  quality  team.  This 
group  will  focus  on  data  maintenance  and  upkeep, 
it  will  also  establish  and  enhance  business  rules  for 
data  gathering  and  use. 

•  Lead,  don't  follow.  Responsibility  for  data  quality 
should  not  reside  in  IT  but  in  individual  business  units 
ora  centralized  marketing  function. The  IT  group 
still  must  play  a  critical  role  in  maintaining  the  data 
after  the  business  rules  are  in  place.  They're  the 
experts  at  using  the  digital  scrub  brushes,  so  let  them 
do  their  jobs. 

•  Create  a  profile  of  your  data.  Assess  how  many 
existing  records  are  obviously  bad  because  of  miss¬ 
ing  data  fields,  invalid  entries  and  the  like.  This  is 
particularly  important  for  companies  that  have 
international  customers  who  must  be  identified  by 
other  means,  since  ZIP  codes  and  Social  Security 
numbers  do  not  apply. 

•  Cleanse  and  scrub.  This  is  where  the  rubber  meets 

the  road.  Business  marketers  rely  on  several  sources 
to  fill  the  holes  in  their  data,  mix  and  match  disparate 
databases  and  remove  duplicate  data:  in-house  tools 
and  third-party  packages  from  companies  such  as 
Firstlogic,  Group  1  or  Trillium,  and  service  bureaus  such 
as  Acxiom,  Harte-Hanks  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  -M.F. 


Siebel's  three-year  campaign  to  clean  up  its 
internal  marketing  data  has  had  what  Pulver 
calls  "a  dramatic  impact"  on  marketing  efforts. 
How's  this  for  drama:  The  group  improved 
response  rates  to  its  programs  by  50  percent, 
reduced  name  duplication  by  63  percent  and 
cut  its  cost-per-  marketing  opportunity  in  half. 

These  improvements  resulted  in  savings  of 
about  2  percent  of  Siebel's  marketing  budget. 
Better  yet,  the  data  cleanup  initiative  has 
enabled  Siebel  to  shift  some  marketing  dollars 
away  from  brand-building  to  creating  demand 
for  its  products.  Clean  data,  says  Pulver, 
"makes  your  entire  marketing  process  much 
more  effective." 


and  investment.  To  stay  on  top  of  its  data 
dump,  Siebel  uses  a  combination  of  its  own 
tools — including  Siebel  List  Import  and  Siebel 
Data  Quality,  a  core  component  of  its  CRM  sys¬ 
tem — along  with  data  cleansing  tools  from 
Firstlogic  and  Trillium  that  integrate  directly 
with  its  database.  It  also  uses  data  matching 
services  from  vendors  including  Experian, 
Acxiom  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
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marketers  are  starting  to  get  a  better  han¬ 
dle  on  their  customer  data.  But  there's  a  rising 
pile  of  noncustomer  data  that  organizations 
must  keep  clean  as  well.  Databases  housing 
manufacturing  and  supply  chain  data, 
part  numbers  and  the  like  pose  a  sepa¬ 
rate  set  of  challenges  for  companies 
trying  to  clean  up  their  information 
repositories. 

"Customer  data  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  people;  you  and  I  can 
look  at  a  record  and  see  if  a  ZIP 
code  is  wrong.  You  and  l  can't  do 
that  with  manufacturing  data," 
says  Nimish  Mehta,  group  vice 
president  of  Siebel's  customer 
data  and  integration  group,  which 
builds  and  sells  software  systems  to  house  customer  data. 

New  technologies,  particularly  radio  frequency  identification  (RFID),  will  cre¬ 
ate  another  hurdle  for  managing  data  quality.  As  companies  begin  to  use  RFIDs 
for  product-tracking  and  other  applications,  they  will  be  faced  with  extremely 
high  volumes  of  data  streaming  into  their  organizations  in  real-time. 

Current  data  quality  management  tools  that  focus  largely  on  customer- 
oriented  data  will  have  to  be  adapted  for  the  nuances  of  noncustomer  data. 
Says  Gartner  data  management  analyst  Ted  Friedman,  "This  is  the  next  hori¬ 
zon  where  data  quality  is  going  to  take  hold."  -M.F. 

to  sendee  them,  and  now  we're  trying  to  reuse  that  data  to  create  richer 
relationships,"  says  Gaither,  vice  president  of  marketing  for  Dun  &  Brad- 
street's  Sales  &  Marketing  Solutions  unit. 

At  Bear  Creek,  the  IT  department  takes  the  lead  on  managing  data 
quality  but  works  closely  with  the  business  units  in  support  of  their  mar¬ 
keting  goals.  To  keep  its  catalog  customer  database  current,  Madsen's 
group  uses  data  scrubbing  software  from  Firstlogic  along  with  other 
information  sources — such  as  the  post  office  N COA — to  regularly  cross¬ 
check  addresses. 


and  toward  "a  very  small  set  of  communications  that 
are  initiated  by  customer  behavior,"  she  says.  If  someone 
buys  a  digital  camera,  Staples  follows  up  with  a  variety  of 
relevant  information.  Such  an  initiative  requires  excep¬ 
tionally  good  data,  especially  since  Staples  has  19  differ¬ 
ent  data  sources  to  sift  through  at  any  given  time,  storing 
everything  from  tax-exempt  status  to  loyalty  card  informa¬ 
tion  to  credit  data. 

Piper  notes  that  tools  for  keeping  the  data  current  are  not  a 
solution  in  and  of  themselves.  More  important,  she  says,  are  well-designed 
data  structures  that  make  it  easier  to  handle  data  across  a  variety  of  appli- 
:ations,  and  having  business  rules  in  place  to  manage  them  carefully.  "It's 
not  about  tools,"  she  says.  "It's  about  having  a  system  of  processes  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  standards  around  your  database,  and  an  organization  that 
awns  the  quality  of  the  data." 

Staples  is  looking  to  evolve  its  data  management  efforts  even  further. 
Piper  and  an  internal  task  force,  involving  members  of  her  database  group, 
marketing  and  IT,  are  discussing  the  best  way  to  implement  a  "customer 
stewardship  department"  that  would  focus  on  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  data  standards. 

SCENT  OF  A  DATABASE 

For  many  companies,  good  data  is  more  mission-critical  than 
others.  American  Traffic  Solutions  manages  the  back-end  systems  for 
automatic  toll  collection  systems  such  as  E-ZPass  and  for  camera  networks 
such  as  those  in  New  York  City.  Since  part  of  its  business  is  tracking  down 
people  who  speed  or  whip  through  a  toll  without  paying,  clean  data  is  para¬ 
mount  to  its  success. 

When  tickets  wind  up  at  the  wrong  address  and  remain  unpaid,  Amer¬ 
ican  Traffic  offers  its  customers,  primarily  state  traffic  agencies,  a  data 
matching  service  that  tracks  down  the  delinquents  and  sends  them  late 
notices.  Using  a  variety  of  data  sources,  the  company  generally  finds  about 
half  the  missing  people,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  write-offs  for 
the  agencies. 

"That's  tremendous  value  for  a  client,"  says  Adam  Tuton,  American 
Traffic's  chief  operating  officer.  And  for  ATS  as  well.  The  company  has 
integrated  Firstlogic's  data  cleansing  tools  into  its  own  databases,  mak¬ 
ing  it  quicker  to  match  and  track  customer  records.  Tuton  is  also  looking 
at  ways  the  tools  could  help  the  company  develop  new  lines  of  business, 
such  as  tracking  individuals  who  skip  out  on  bail  or  fail  to  make  child- 
support  payments. 


That's  the  kind  of  partnership  that  Staples  has  created.  Ivona  Piper, 
vice  president  of  database  marketing  at  the  office  supply  company,  man¬ 
ages  a  20-person  department  that  handles  data  analytics,  direct-mail  mar¬ 
keting  and  database  maintenance.  Thegroup  reports  into  marketing,  but 
it  really  provides  a  bridge  between  IT  and  marketing.  "I  am  almost  a  trans¬ 
lator"  between  the  two  departments,  which  "don't  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,"  she  says. 

She's  also  a  complete  data  hound  for  Staples'  customers.  'We  need  to 
know  who  our  customer  is,  their  location,  their  profile,  what  they  buy, 
how  they  prefer  to  be  contacted,  if  at  all,"  she  says. 

A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  customers  has  helped  Piper's  team 
move  away  from  traditional  bulk  direct-mail  or  e-mail  marketing  efforts 


For  many  CMOs,  new  business  is  precisely  the  point.  High-quality  data 
is  not  just  for  managing  customer  relationships;  it  can  also  help  grow 
revenue.  For  these  marketers,  says  Wang,  "data  is  understood  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  weapon." 

Staples'  Piper  agrees.  "You  need  to  know  your  customer,  but  you  also 
need  to  analyze  initiatives  to  invest  in,"  she  says.  If  you're  looking  at  out¬ 
dated  or  incomplete  data,  "you  may  discontinue  or  cut  programs  that  are 
actually  good  programs." 

Time  to  get  out  those  digital  scrub  brushes  and  get  to  work.  • 


Michael  Fitzgerald  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Millis,  Mass.  Send  comments  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com . 
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//here  1.9  Million  sq,.  ft.  of  Meeting  and 
Exhibit  Space  Meets  4,027  Guest  Suites. 
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he  world’s  most  luxurious  resort  hotel  and 
premier  meeting  convention  facility  is  now  even  better, 
with  an  additional  1,013  suites  in  our  new  Venezia  tower  and 
expanded  meeting  and  exhibit  space  for  a  total  of  1. 9  million 
square  feet.  The  Venetian  and  The  Sands  Expo  and  Convention 
Center  —  providing  an  even  more  powerful  forum  for  commerce! 

•  l.g  million  sq.  ft.  of  meeting  space. 

•  4>  027  °f  the  world’s  largest  standard  suites,  offering  fax/copier/printers, 
dedicated  data  lines,  and  a  safe  large  enough  for  a  laptop. 

•  Flexible  floor  plans  for  up  to  125  meeting  rooms. 

•  Six  ballrooms,  with  an  85,000-sq.  -ft.  pillarless  ballroom,  plus  150,000  sq.  ft. 
of  new  exhibition  space,  42  new  meeting  rooms,  and  22  boardrooms. 

•  17  critically  acclaimed  restaurants,  featuring  six  James  Beard  Award  winners. 


All  4,027  luxury  suites  are 
suitable  for  breakout  meetings. 


This  85,000-sq.  -fi.  pillarless  ballroom 
seats  over  8,000,  theater-style. 


•  The  original  masterpieces  of  the  world-class  Guggenheim  Hermitage  Museum. 

•  The  Canyon  Ranch  SpaClub *,  heralded  as  one  of  the  best  spas  in  the  world. 

The  Venetian  and  you.  The  basic  formula  for  meeting  success. 


3355  Las  Vegas  Blvd.  South,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)  414-4020  Group  Sales:  1-888-283-6384 
Fax:  (702)  414-4549  WWW.VENETIAN.COM 

groupsales@venetian.com 


A  brand  extension  done  right  can  transfer  the  original  product's 
promise  of  quality  to  a  newone.  But  it's  easy  to  go  too  far.  k  m0 
Here's  howto  avoid  becoming 


By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 

For  Levi  Strauss,  it  was  the  Tailored  Classics  suits.  For  Krispy  Kreme, 
the  low-sugar  doughnuts.  Bic  tried  it  with  perfume.  And  Colgate  had, 
well,  its  Kitchen  Entrees.  Oops. 

It's  easy  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction  when  extending  a  brand.  Or  to  go 
too  far.  Think  about  Pierre  Cardin,  the  formerly  high-end  couture 
brand  that  extended  into  everything — cologne,  wine  and  even  bicy¬ 
cles.  "It  just  got  nuts,"  says  Alan  Burks,  executive  vice  president  and 
CMO  of  apparel  maker  Haggar.  "Their  logo  was  on  everything — at 
every  sort  of  price  point  and  at  every  channel  distribution.  You  could 
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Haggar  CMO  Alan  Burks  understands  why 
typically  more  than  80  percent  of  new  products 
are  brand  extensions:  "It's  much  easier  to 
push  one  more  product  category  out  under  that 


brand  than  to  start  from  scratch 


tch,"  he  says. 

'  | 


Building  a  Brand 


1 


buy  it  at  the  drugstore,  or  you  could  buy  it  at 
Bloomingdale's,"  he  says.  "Short  term,  some¬ 
body  may  have  made  an  awful  lot  of  money 
through  the  licensing.  But  long  term,  they  also 
messed  up  the  brand." 

Piggybacking  on  an  existing  brand  is  one 
way  to  introduce  a  new  product;  such  an  exten¬ 
sion  can  lend  instant  credibility  in  the  market¬ 
place  that  could  have  otherwise  taken  years  to 
earn.  A  brand  extension  is  a  simple  thing,  really. 
It's  just  a  new  twist  on  an  old  promise.  But  if  the 
customer  has  to  make  too  great  a  leap  of  faith, 
you  may  wind  up  diluting  the  value  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  brand. 

How  do  you  tell  if  an  extension  is  weakening 
a  brand?  Check  with  the  people  who  aren't 
using  it,  not  the  ones  who  are.  "If  you  ask  your 
product's  core  user  group,  that's  where  you're 
going  to  get  the  answer  to  that,"  says  Robert 
Fronlc,  senior  vice  president  for  brand  and  rep¬ 
utation  strategy  at  Harris  Interactive.  "If  you're 
asking  the  people  who  are  attracted  to  the 
extended  products  about  whether  you  are 
spreading  yourself  too  thin,  the  answer  will 
come  back,  'No,  you're  doing  OK.'" 

Given  the  risks,  why  do  a  brand  extension  at 
all?  "Typically,  you've  already  invested  an  awful 
lot  of  money  in  a  brand  to  acquire  awareness  or 
to  get  your  channel  of  distribution  to  accept 
that  brand,"  says  Burks.  "It's  much  easier  to 
push  one  more  product  category  out  under 
that  brand  than  to  start  from  scratch,"  which 
explains  why  some  companies  rely  on  them 
so  much.  Out  of  22,000  products  examined 
by  Research  International,  a  custom  market 
research  company,  82  percent  of  products 
are  brand  extensions.  And  that  trend  is  not 
likely  to  change.  The  same  study  showed  that 
only  2  percent  of  marketing  directors  think 
that  new  brands  will  be  their  main  launch 
method  in  the  next  few  years. 

Ultimately,  a  brand  extension  is  more  art  than 
science.  You  have  to  have  that  gut  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  the  brand  and  a  good  feel  for 


how  it  can  transfer  to  something  else.  The  key  to 
any  brand  extension  is  that  it  has  to  be  true  to 
the  core  brand's  values.  When  an  extension 
works,  it  feels  like  it  has  evolved  naturally  from 
the  original  brand.  When  it  doesn't,  it  may  wind 
up  looking  like  the  bride  of  Frankenbrand.  Bic 
Perfume,  for  example,  was  an  attempt  to  marry 
the  convenience  associated  with  the  Bic  name 
to  scents  aimed  at  women  who  wanted  non¬ 
designer  fragrances.  If  you  look  hard  enough  you 
can  almost  see  where  it  made  sense.  But  don't  for¬ 
get:  Customers  hate  to  squint. 

While  nothing  can  guarantee  success,  keep 
in  mind  that  attempting  to  extend  your  brand 
without  a  clear  strategy  in  mind  will  all  but 
guarantee  failure.  Herewith,  a  guide  to  doing  it 
right  from  some  people  who  have. 

First,  do  no  harm 

An  increase  in  short-term  sales  may  wind  up 
costing  you  in  the  long-term  by  diluting  the 
value  of  the  original  brand. 

Dilution  is  not  a  word  you  ever  want  associ¬ 
ated  with  your  brand — even  more  so  if  you're 
Pernod  Ricard,  the  alcoholic  beverages  manu¬ 
facturer.  However,  it's  an  issue  the  distiller  has 
to  grapple  with  constantly.  The  company  has  a 
number  of  brands  that  must  regularly  be 
reinvented  because  of  new  trends  in  what 
flavors  consumers  like,  says  Kevin  Fennessey, 
Pernod  Ricard  USA's  senior  vice  president 
of  marketing.  "Pernod  Ricard  has  a  line  of  Sea¬ 
gram's  Gin  &  Juice  products  that  we  have 
constantly  extended;  in  the  last  three  years, 
extensions  accounted  for  more  than  30  percent 
of  our  shipments"  on  this  brand. 

So  Fennessey  knewthe  company  was  taldng 
a  risk  when  it  planned  to  spin  off  Seagram's 
Vodka  from  Seagram's  Gin.  "We  really  had  to 
think  of  the  potential  downside  to  Seagram's 
Gin,"  he  says.  "Would  it  cannibalize  the  original 
product?  Or  would  it  lower  the  gin's  image?" 

It's  not  a  brand  Pernod  Ricard  wants  to  risk 
harming.  Seagram's  Gin  is  the  best-selling  gin  in 


the  United  States  and  the  nation's  eighth  best¬ 
selling  distilled  spirit  overall,  according  to  the 
trade  publication  Beer  Marketer's  Insights.  To 
maximize  the  likelihood  of  the  extension's  suc¬ 
cess — as  well  as  minimize  harm  to  the  parent — 
the  vodka  was  aimed  at  a  market  similar  to  the 
parent's.  Key  to  this  was  selling  it  at  the  same 
price  point  as  the  gin,  so  one  wasn't  seen  as  a  dis¬ 
count  version  of  the  other.  To  further  add  to  the 
chances  of  success,  the  vodka's  bottle  copies  the 
gin  bottle's  distinctive  shape  and  feel  and  has  a 
similar  looking  label. 

The  extension  had  something  else  going  for 
it:  Research  showed  that  many  consumers 
thought  there  already  was  a  Seagram's  Vodka. 
"It  was  not  a  big  stretch  and  certainly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Seagram  name  to  consumers  made  it  a 
very  easy  transition,"  he  says,  calling  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  introductions  in  the  spirits 
business  in  the  past  20  years.  "You  see  numer¬ 
ous  examples  over  the  years  where  brands  in 
the  premium  end  of  the  market  try  to  extend  up 
to  the  superpremium  end  with  the  same  name 
and  do  poorly,"  says  Fennessey.  Conversely, 
superpremium  brands  that  try  to  capture  the 
standard  end  by  using  their  premium  name 
don't  do  well  either.  "It  is  very  difficult  for  you 
to  move  up  or  down  from  your  current  price 
position,"  he  says. 

Know  thy  brand's  values 

The  trickiest  type  of  brand  extension  is  moving 
the  brand  not  within  the  same  segment — from 
Coke  to  Cherry  Coke,  for  example — but  into  an 
entirely  new  category,  say,  from  Caterpillar 
bulldozers  to  Caterpillar  footwear.  To  pull  off 
such  a  dramatic  shift,  you  have  to  have  a  brand 
that  readily  stands  for  something,  and  you  have 
to  know  what  that  is. 

'When  the  thing  you  are  known  for  is  clear 
and  focused,  it  makes  it  that  much  easier  to 
transfer  that  equity  to  additional  products  and 
services,"  says  Harris  Interactive's  Fronlc. 

So  far,  Jeep  has  made  the  move  to  extend  its 


Some  questionable  brand  extensions 


Bic  Perfume  ))  Budweiser  Dry  ))  Hooters  Air  ))  Coors  Rocky  Mountain  Spring  Water  ))  Low-Sugar  Krispy  Kreme  Doughnuts 
))  Cadbury  Soup  ))  Cadillac  Allante  ))  Crystal  Pepsi  ))  Colgate  Kitchen  Entrees  ))  Virgin  Vodka  ))  Campbell’s  Tomato  Sauce 
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IMITATION  MAY  BE  THE  MOST  SINCERE  form  of  flattery, 
but  it  can  also  be  the  biggest  cause  of  confusion.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  an  extension  has  to  be  different  enough  so  that  it  doesn't 
just  add  clutter  to  the  marketplace  and  bewilder  the  consumer. 

United  Airlines  failed  to  remember  that  when  it  rolled  out 
United  Express.  "United  tried  to  create  a  brand  to  compete  with 
Southwest  Airlines,  and  so  they  created  United  Express,"  says 
Russ  Meyer,  executive  director  for  strategic  services  at  brand¬ 
ing  and  design  consultancy  Landor  Associates.  "But  they  were 
building  it  off  a  brand  that  itself  needed  to  be  rethought." 

That's  a  pretty  accurate  assessment,  says  someone  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know:  Martin  White,  united's  senior  vice  president 
of  marketing.  "Nine  out  of  10  travelers 
will  tell  you,  they  can't  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  United  and  united 
Express,"  says  White.  He  also  agrees  ,Jjk 

the  parent  brand  needs  to  be 
rethought.  So  that's  exactly  what  he's 
trying  to  do. 

For  White,  none  of  the  older  U.S.  air¬ 
lines  have  much  in  the  way  of  brand 
identity.  What,  after  all,  is  the  difference 
between  United  and  its  chief  competi¬ 
tor,  American  Airlines?  Both  are  large  carriers;  both  fly  to  many 
cities  at  many  different  levels  of  pricing  and  service;  both  have 
been  in  and  out  of  bankruptcy. 

White  actually  sees  United's  current  economic  woes  as  the 
perfect  moment  to  reinvent  itself  in  consumers'  eyes  and  give 
it  an  identity  it  has  heretofore  lacked.  "With  restructuring,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  out  with  a  much  stronger  brand 
message,"  he  says.  "We  want  to  be  the  airline  of  business  trav¬ 
elers,  the  high-end  frequent  traveler.  We  want  to  really  use 
brand  properly  for  the  first  time  within  the  airline  industry."  To 
do  that,  united  has  launched  "P.S.,"  a  premium  service  that 
moves  the  airline  into  a  market  no  one  else  is  in.  It  is  a  domestic 
version  of  the  ultrahigh-end  service  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways 
offers  internationally,  with  more  seat  room  in  each  cabin  and 
more  luxurious  service.  Because  the  repurposed  planes  will 
have  less  capacity  (110  total  seats  versus  1 82  normally),  United 
is  only  going  to  put  it  into  markets  that  can  support  enough 
high-end  business  travel  to  fill  every  flight.  For  now,  that's  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
While  White  says  there  are  a  few  more  cities  that  can  support 
this,  he  never  expects  it  to  become  widespread. 

White  adds  that  United's  new  premium  service  is  not  coming 
out  at  a  superpremium  price.  Seats  on  a  P.S.  plane  will  cost  no 
more  than  seats  in  the  same  class  on  any  other  united  flight. 

-C.v.H. 
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Building  a  Brand 


JUST  because  EVERYONE  ELSE  IS  DOING  IT,  should  you?  Many  extensions  occur 
because  managers  are  trying  to  shore  up  a  faltering  brand,  says  Al  Ries,  a  consultant 
and  coauthor  of  The  Origin  of  Brands,  as  well  as  other  books  on  branding.  If  what 
you  really  want  to  be  doing  is  moving  into  a  new  segment,  then  maybe  you  should  be 
creating  a  whole  new  brand. 

Ries  points  to  what  has  happened  in  the  beer  industry  as  an  example  of  how  exten¬ 
sions  can  fail.  "Once  there  were  just  five  or  so  basic  beer  brands,"  he  says.  "Then  each 
brand  launched  a  flurry  of  line  extensions:  light,  draft,  dry,  extra  gold,  red,  nonalcoholic 
and  so  on.  Suddenly,  instead  of  five  brands,  we  had  1 5.  Actually  more,  but  they 
come  and  go  so  fast  they  are  hard  to  count."  The  resulting  dilution  of  the  beer  brands 
was  substantial  and  easy  to  see.  "With  all  those  brands,  all  you  got  was  an  increase 
in  advertising,  marketing,  packaging,  production  and  distribution  costs,"  says  Ries. 

Ries  says  in  place  of  just  extending  a  brand  with  a  small  tweak,  companies  are  much 
better  off  when  they  make  a  big  change  and  invent  a  whole  new  category  with  a 
new  brand.  "Black  &  Decker  launched  a  line  of  power  tools— called  Black  &  Decker 
Pro— aimed  at  the  construction  industry,  and  it  failed  miserably,  never  getting  more 
than  5  percent,"  he  says.  "But  when  they  pulled  the  line  back  in  and  relaunched  it  as 
a  separate  brand— Dewalt— it  was  a  huge  success."  -C.v.H. 


brand  successfully  through  licensing;  2004 
marked  the  third  consecutive  year  Jeep  earned 
more  than  $400  million  from  brand  licenses. 
Known  for  its  rugged  individualism,  adven¬ 
ture,  freedom,  authenticity  and  mastery.  Jeep 
is  one  of  a  handful  of  companies  that  has  made 
the  move  from  a  single  product  focus  to  an 
array  of  related  gear:  jeans,  boots,  camping 
tools,  shirts,  toys,  knives,  lighters,  hats,  bicycles 
and  even  strollers. 

Jeff  Bell  is  first  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  a  Jeep 
stroller  might  at  first  sound  silly.  "But  when 
you  throw  on  a  bunch  of  knobby  tires  and  a 
steering  wheel,''  says  Bell,  vice  president  for  Jeep 
and  Chrysler  marketing  at  DaimlerChrysler, 
"and  you  add  the  green  and  yellow  and  red 
accents,  it  becomes  an  adventurous-looking 
baby  stroller  that  gives  a  lot  of  attitude  to  the 
mom  or  dad  pushing  the  stroller."  And  it  just 
happens  to  be  the  number-one  selling  stroller  in 
America. 

"Suddenly  there's  this  fad  of  cross-country 
strollering.  So  who  better  to  have  a  four-wheel- 
drive  stroller  than  Jeep?"  says  Bell.  "Jeep  is  a 
powerful,  iconic  brand.  When  we  look  at  [licens¬ 
ing]  offers  we  ask,  does  that  product  and  the 
way  that  it  has  been  presented  give  an  adven¬ 
turous  brand  image?"  But  even  the  less-than- 
related  products  aimed  at  parents  that  carry  the 
Jeep  logo  now — from  diaper  bags  to  baby  carri¬ 
ers — say  "adventurous  type,"  even  with  a  tod¬ 
dler  in  tow. 

Jeep  has  even  been  successful  in  extending  its 
rugged  image  onto  a  pink-and-purple  battery- 
powered  Barbie  vehicle  just  big  enough  to  carry 
two  4-year-olds.  "Barbie:  That  may  be  more 
about  freedom — the  go-anywhere,  do-any- 
thing-with-the-top-down  Barbie.  Besides,"  Bell 
says  with  a  laugh,  "you  have  more  latitude  in 
the  children's  market."  There's  no  arguing  with 
success:  The  Barbie  Power  Wheels  Jeep  4x4  was 
first  introduced  in  1989  and  remains  a  strong 
seller  15  years  later. 

To  prevent  overexposure,  Bell  limits  the 


channels  the  company  is  willing  to  sell  through. 
J.C.  Penney,  for  instance,  is  the  only  chain  that 
carries  Jeep  jeans,  and  Target  is  the  only  place 
to  get  Jeep's  bikes.  That  tactic  ends  up  giving 
Jeep  and  the  retailer  a  marketing  twofer:  In 
addition  to  avoiding  overexposure,  it  also  gives 
the  retailer  a  reason  to  promote  products  that 
consumers  can't  get  anywhere  else.  For  a  long 
time,  Wal-Mart  wasn't  included.  "A  decade  ago, 
Jeep  was  hesitant  to  work  with  them,"  Bell 
admits.  "The  company  was  concerned  Wal- 
Mart  wasn't  upscale  enough."  Having  seen  the 
error  of  its  ways,  the  company  made  amends  by 
making  Wal-Mart  the  only  major  chain  that 
carries  the  Jeep  baby  line. 


Payback's  a  bitch 

An  extension  is  essentially  the  act  of  borrowing 
on  the  equity  of  its  parent;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  attempt  to  transfer  the  promise  of  the  qual¬ 
ity,  consistency  and  dependability  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  product  to  a  new  one.  One  way  to  judge 
whether  an  extension  will  be  helpful  to  the  par¬ 
ent  is  to  assess  if  the  move  will  trigger  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  consumers  or  an  opportunity  to 
enter  into  a  new  market  space. 

For  Burks,  Haggar's  brand  extension  man¬ 
aged  to  do  both.  On  the  heels  of  the  Levi 
Strauss  launch  of  its  own  Dockers  brand  in 
the  mid-1980s,  Haggar  found  itself  struggling 
for  a  place  in  the  casual  wear  segment.  Office 


But  Then  Again,  No 


Some  questionable  brand  extensions 


Life  Savers  Chewing  Gum  ))  Cracker  Jack  Cereal  ))  Harley-Davidson  Wine  Coolers  ))  Ben-Gay  Aspirin  ))  Kleenex  Diapers  )) 
Nautilus  Athletic  Shoes  ))  Domino’s  Fruit-Flavored  Bubble  Gum  ))  Smucker’s  Ketchup  ))  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Laundry  Detergent 
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We  really  had  to  think  of  the  potential  downside 
to  Seagram's  Gin.  Would  a  Seagram's  Vodka 
cannibalize  the  original  product?  Or  would  it  lower 
the  gin's  image?" 

-KEVIN  FENNESSEY,  PERNOD  RICARD  USA'S  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  MARKETING 


workers  were  moving  away  from  the  "always 
wearing  a  suit  to  the  office"  model,  and  people 
were  moving  out  of  denim,  says  Burks.  Levi's 
was  about  to  invent  its  own  category  name  with 
its  casual  dress  pants,  Dockers.  "Levi's  figured 
out  that  people  didn't  want  to  wear  a  suit  every 
day.  And  in  doing  so,  it  became  a  billion  dollar 
business,"  says  Burks. 

In  1992,  six  years  after  the  launch  of  Dockers, 


Haggar  still  wasn't  selling  in  the  casual  dress 
pants  segment.  Because  the  company  was  so 
slow  to  respond  to  the  cultural  changes  afoot, 
the  Haggar  brand  was  becom  ing  associated  with 
clothing  for  the  "mature"  man — the  guy  who 
wears  a  suit  or  dress  pants  with  a  shirt,  tie  and 
sport  coat.  Haggar,  says  Buries,  had  to  find  a  way 
into  Dockers'  segment,  which  had  become 
50  percent  of  the  pants  market  and  was  on  its 


way  to  becoming  75  percent.  "The 
way  we  got  there  was  by  building  a 
better  mousetrap,"  says  Buries.  "We 
introduced  wrinkle-free  cotton 
pants  and  went  at  Dockers  head-on. 
And  we  went  from  not  being  in 
the  category  to  being  number  two 
within  six  months.  And  that's 
where  we  still  sit  today." 

That  success  let  Burks  and  Hag¬ 
gar  evolve  what  the  brand  stood 
for.  Instead  of  just  being  clothes 
for  older  guys,  consumers  now 
saw  them  as  a  maker  of  casual 
clothes,  which  allowed  them  to 
successfully  move  into  things 
such  as  knit  and  woven  shirts.  That 
sportswear  segment  now  makes 
up  20  percent  of  the  company's 
sales,  says  Burks. 

Buries  freely  admits  that  some  of 
the  extensions  were  done  not  out  of 
any  grand  strategic  plan  but  for 
pure  survival  reasons,  because  the 
market  changed  underneath  the 
company's  feet.  He  also  says  they 
could  have  launched  those  exten¬ 
sions  under  a  different  brand — out 
of  fear  that  the  Haggar  brand  had 
become  too  identified  as  one  thing. 
"But  we  had  a  large  consumer  and 
retailer  base  out  there  that  knew  us 
and  trusted  us,  so  we  were  able  to 
do  these  things  under  the  Haggar 
brand  and  keep  the  brand  healthy," 
he  says.  "And,  in  the  process,  change 
perception  of  the  brand  and  extend 
into  businesses  that  we  had  never 
been  in." 

Imagine  the  brand  as  a  bank 
account,  says  Russ  Meyer,  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  strategic  services  at 
branding  and  design  consultancy 
Landor  Associates.  You've  got  to  ask  yourself,  "Is 
this  putting  money  into  the  brand  as  well  as  tak¬ 
ing  money  out?  If  you're  only  extending  and 
always  talcing  money  out  of  a  brand,  eventually 
the  brand  falls  apart,"  he  says.  "And  you'll  wind 
up  with  a  zero  balance."  • 

Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Fioffman  can  be  reached  at 
cvonhoffman@cxo.  com . 
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The  Main  Event 

The  conflict  between  sales  and  marketing  can  stagger  your 
company's  growth  strategy.  It's  time  to  shake  hands  and  come 
out  cooperating. 

BY  BRYAN  STAPP 


MARKETERS  BATTLE  REGULARLY  with  the  other  departments 
in  their  organizations.  Marketing  vs.  Finance  pits  wasteful  marketing 
people  who  have  no  regard  for  the  company's  fiscal  discipline  against 
unimaginative  bean  counters  who  just  don't  realize  what  it  costs  to  make 
an  impact  in  the  market.  Marketing  vs.  Technology  is  a  cage  match 
between  ignorant  marketing  people  who  expect  technological  miracles  immediately  and  the 
propeller-heads  who  talk  only  about  the  benefits  of  some  coding  philosophy  that  no  one  this 
side  of  the  Klingon  empire  really  understands. 

Many  CEOs  find  these  conflicts  somewhere  between  annoying  and  amusing.  Some  may 
even  view  them  as  a  healthy  exercise  in  departments  holding  each  other  in  check.  Not  so  with 


the  Main  Event:  Marketing  vs.  Sales.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  groups,  who  by  defi¬ 
nition  should  be  helping  each  other  to  fuel 
the  growth  of  the  company,  is  not  amusing. 
And  it  really  irritates  the  CEO. 

The  Source  of  the  Conflict 

When  I  was  a  sales  representative  early  in  my 
career  (at  another  company),  I  was  appalled 
to  learn  that  the  marketing  people  didn't 
have  a  copy  of  the  product  price  book.  I  lived 
and  died  by  my  price  book.  Every  sales  rep 
did.  It  told  me  everything  I  needed  to  know 
about  my  products:  how  to  configure  them, 
which  products  worked  together  and  which 
did  not,  how  to  discount  the  products  and  so 
much  more.  I  made  copies  of  the  price  book 
for  some  of  my  best  customers  so  that  they 
could  configure  their  own  orders  and  let  me 
know  what  they  wanted. 

So  how  was  it  possible  that  the  members 
of  the  marketing  department,  who  should 
know  everything  about  the  company's  prod¬ 
ucts  in  order  to  help  me  sell  them,  didn't  have 
a  copy  of  the  price  book?  They  also  didn't 
have  a  copy  of  the  compensation  plan,  which 
meant  they  had  no  idea  how  I  got  paid,  or 
which  products  and  programs  were  impor¬ 
tant  to  me. 

I  reasoned  that  if  the  marketing  people 
couldn't  master  the  basics  of  the  price  book 
and  the  comp  plan,  then  they  probably  had 
no  idea  how  to  create  good  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  to  bring  me  new  customers. 

When  I  got  into  marketing  several  years 
later  at  the  same  company,  I  learned  why  the 
marketing  manager  didn't  have  a  price  book 
or  a  comp  plan.  Because  he  wasn't  marketing 
what  I  was  selling.  He  was  marketing  "cus¬ 
tomer-focused  solutions,"  a  highly  evolved, 
companywide  initiative  that  sought  to  offer 
customers  a  portfolio  of  products  that  would 
satisfy  their  every  need — at  a  premium  price, 
of  course. 

The  marketing  department  viewed  sales 
reps  as  product  pushers,  incapable  of  seeing 
the  bigger  picture.  Marketing  felt  that  sales 
had  a  short-term  focus  on  meeting  monthly 
quotas  rather  than  the  longer-term  "solution 
sell"  that  was  supposed  to  attract  larger  cus¬ 
tomers  and  drive  higher  margins.  Marketing 
saw  sales  as  holding  the  company  back  from 
reaching  its  greater  goal  of  becoming  a  solu¬ 
tions  company. 
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And  they  were  right.  Not  only  would  the 
sales  reps  stubbornly  maintain  their  narrow¬ 
minded  approach  to  moving  product  to 
reach  their  quotas,  they  were  preventing  the 
corporate  marketing  group  from  making 
their  bonuses  because  the  sales  reps  weren't 
selling  the  corporate  sanctioned  "customer- 
focused"  solutions. 

Our  CEO  heard  it  from  both  sides.  Market¬ 
ing  said  that  sales  wasn't  getting  with  the 
plan,  and  sales  said  the  plan  sucked.  It  was 
ugly — and  got  uglier.  The  company  contin¬ 
ued  to  tumble  and  lose  market  share,  in  part 
because  it  could  never  decide  whether  it  was 
a  "product"  or  a  "solutions"  company. 

Getting  in  Sync 

Sadly,  my  experience  is  not  unique.  You  prob¬ 
ably  have  your  own  version  of  this  classic  tale 
to  tell.  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  All  it 
takes  is  leadership  and  a  willingness  to  do 
things  differently.  With  that  in  mind,  here 
are  four  elements  that  I  believe  are  absolute 
necessities  for  a  successful  sales-marketing 
relationship. 

Align  your  goals.  Sounds  like  Manage¬ 
ment  Consulting  101,  but  it's  amazing  how 
disconnected  thegoals  of  marketing  and  sales 
usually  are.  If  you  think  your  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  groups  are  aligned,  sit  down  with  your 
head  of  sales  and  ask  yourselves  these  simple 
questions: 

■  Are  our  goals  intertwined? 

■  Can  one  group  succeed  without  the 
other? 

■  Would  the  salespeople  suffer  if  the  new 
marketing  campaign  were  pulled? 

■  Are  the  sales  teams  willing  to  change 
and  adapt  to  evolving  market  conditions? 

■  Can  either  of  us  defend  our  individual¬ 
istic  approach  in  front  of  our  CEO? 

Something  as  simple  as  a  contest  that 
involves  both  the  marketing  and  sales  teams 
can  be  a  great  catalyst  for  building  relation¬ 
ships  and  uncovering  systemic  issues  that 
prevent  the  groups  from  working  together 
more  closely. 

Remember  that  every  great  marketing 
program  begins  with  a  sale.  Marketing 
would  do  better  to  understand  where  and 
how  the  sales  teams  are  selling  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  then  build  marketing  campaigns 
around  those  successes.  Chances  are,  the 
sales  force  will  discover  a  market  niche  well 


before  the  marketing  research  department 
will.  Salespeople  and  customers  are  much 
more  creative  in  finding  new  ways  to  inno¬ 
vate  with  the  current  products  and  pro¬ 
grams  than  the  people  back  at  corporate 
headquarters  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

That's  why  you  should  get  your  top  sales¬ 
people  (and  their  customers)  involved  in  the 
creation  of  marketing  campaigns  early  on. 
They  will  offer  great  ideas,  tell  you  what 
won't  work  in  the  market  and  give  you  sug¬ 
gestions  for  more  compelling  copy  than  all 
your  corporate  copywriters  combined. 


Good  salespeople  may  not  know  how  to 
build  positioning  maps  and  do  usability 
studies,  but  they  know  how  to  get  people  to 
buy  a  product.  And  that's  the  whole  point. 
Have  the  members  of  your  marketing  team 
go  on  sales  appointments;  listen  in  on  your 
call  center  calls;  build  a  customer  advisory 
group.  Or  simply  e-mail  your  top  sales  reps, 
asking  how  they  shot  the  bear.  They  will  be 
happy  to  tell  you,  especially  if  they  see  you 
acting  on  their  advice. 

Understand  what  sales  is  selling  and 
how  they  get  paid.  The  premise  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple,  and  yet  it  escapes  most  of  the  marketing 
people  who  I  meet.  This  is  well  beyond  what 
the  daily  sales  figures  will  tell  you.  Market¬ 
ing  folks  need  to  develop  a  much  better 
understanding  of  what  the  sales  representa¬ 
tives  are  offering  as  their  first-choice  prod¬ 
uct,  and  also  what  they  turn  to  when  the 
customer  objects  or  if  the  product  doesn't  fit 
the  customer's  needs. 

Don't  think  that  the  product  features 
determine  this  course  of  action.  Whenever  a 
new  comp  plan  comes  out,  the  sales  reps  dis¬ 
sect  it  and  figure  out  what  the  company 
really  wants  them  to  sell,  because  this  is  how 
the  company  is  paying  them. 

If  the  marketing  group  doesn't  under¬ 
stand  the  product  portfolio  and  comp  plan, 


then  you're  bound  for  conflict  and  failure. 
It's  always  a  good  idea  to  have  a  frontline 
sales  manager  explain  the  plan — especially 
the  loopholes  it  contains — to  your  market¬ 
ing  team. 

Make  sure  that  sales  understands  the 
need  for  new  programs.  Whether  it's  a 
strategic  shift  in  product  mix  or  just  a  new 
advertising  campaign,  the  sales  team  needs  to 
understand  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  by 
making  changes.  Salespeople  are  realistic  and 
pragmatic;  if  they  buy  into  the  new  approach, 
they'll  begin  putting  their  own  spin  on  new 


marketing  messages  before  the  ink  is  dry  on 
the  brochures. 

I  like  to  get  sales  leadership  involved  early 
in  the  process  of  creating  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  and  messaging,  because  they  provide 
valuable  insights  for  developing  ideas  that 
resonate  with  customers  as  well  as  the  entire 
sales  force. 

Some  companies  have  a  culture  in  which 
sales  and  marketing  feed  off  of  each  other  and 
thrive.  Such  a  commitment  begins  at  the  top. 
When  the  leaders  of  sales  and  marketing 
work  together,  the  organization  follows.  At 
Quicken  Loans,  marketing  decisions  involve 
everyone  from  the  head  of  mortgage  origina¬ 
tion  (sales)  to  the  CEO  and  chairman. 

Creating  a  team-oriented  relationship 
between  sales  and  marketing  makes  your 
decisions  easier  and  your  successes  sweeter — 
and  eliminates  a  major  source  of  irritation  for 
your  CEO.  • 


Bryan  Stapp  is  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Quicken  Loans  ( www.quickenloans.com ),  the  largest 
online  mortgage  lender  and  one  of  the  20  largest 
retail  mortgage  lenders  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  National  Mortgage  News.  Quicken  Loans 
closed  more  than  $12  billion  in  mortgage  loans  in 
2004.  Send  your  comments  on  this  column  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


Good  salespeople  will  give  you  suggestions  for  more 
compelling  copy  than  all  your  corporate  copywriters 
combined. They  may  not  know  howto  build  positioning 
maps  and  do  usability  studies,  but  they  know  how  to  get 
people  to  buy  a  product.  And  that's  the  whole  point. 
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We  invite  you  to  join  an  intensely  stimulating 


one-day  symposium.  This  event  will  feature 


some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  marketing 


who  will  share  fresh  ideas  about  creating  a 


powerful  vision,  building  a  winning  brand, 


and  motivating  customers.  You  will  walk 
away  with  real-world  examples  to  help  lead 


your  company  to  greater  growth.  We  look 


forward  to  seeing  you  there.  For  more 


information,  visit  www.mitcmo.com. 
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ing  short-term  sales  results  has  been  thrown 
out  in  favor  of  “keeping  the  factories  run¬ 
ning"  at  all  costs.  Sales  blames  marketing  for 
its  poor  sales,  while  marketing  points  the  fin¬ 
ger  at  sales  because  it's  struggling  with  low 
customer  loyalty  and  poor  brand  image.  All 
the  while,  the  CFO  thinks  both  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  is  wasting  money.  And  the  CEO  just 
wants  some  answers. 

Caught  in  this  maelstrom  are  the  various 
sales  and  marketing  suppliers,  the  most  visi¬ 
ble  being  the  advertising  agency.  Why? 
Because  the  ad  agency  is  usually  the  biggest, 
most  expensive  supplier  and  an  easy  target 
to  boot.  The  easy  solution  to  "fixing  market¬ 
ing"  for  new  CMOs  is  to  conduct  an  agency 
review  in  their  first  120  days.  Or  they  reeval¬ 
uate  their  agency  when  sales  dip  off  for  more 
than  90  days.  But  how  many  of  these  reviews 
have  resulted  in  superior,  more  effective 
advertising?  How  many  have,  in  the  absence 
of  significant  product  or  offering  improve¬ 
ments,  actually  brought  about  sustainable 
sales  increases?  The  short  answer  is:  very  few. 

I'm  not  suggesting  there  aren't  times  when 
your  ad  agency  shouldn't  be  fired  or  placed  on 
notice.  But  undertaking  a  review  should  be  a 
last,  rather  than  first,  resort.  In  fact,  in  my 
view,  the  undisciplined,  occasionally  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  often  cavalier  decision  to  conduct 
an  agency  review  reflects  very  poorly  on  all 
Cdevel  managers,  not  just  the  CMO. 

Such  an  attempt  at  a  quick  fix  most  often 
obscures  deep  systemic  problems  within  the 
company  that  nobody  in  the  executive  suite 
either  understands  or  wants  to  solve.  More 
often  than  not,  the  agency  change  is  a  pallia¬ 
tive  solution  rather  than  a  permanent  cure 
for  what  ails  the  company.  It  may  buy  you 
some  time,  but  ultimately  it  doesn't  solve 
anything.  Which,  in  turn,  leads  to  another 
CMO  change.  And  so  on.  We  all  know  how 
that  story  goes. 

After  too  many  years  in  this  business  on 
both  the  client  and  agency  side,  I'd  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  way.  My  proposal  is  admittedly 
harder  to  pull  off  than  the  quick  fix,  but  it 
will  give  the  CMO  more  credibility,  more 
respect  and  ultimately  a  longer,  more  fulfill¬ 
ing  tenure  in  a  successful  company. 

Garbage  in.  Garbage  Out 

Imagine  for  a  minute  that  you  and  the  CEO 
are  on  the  same  page  with  regard  to  the  issues 


Firingyour  advertising  agency  might  be  the  fastest  way  to  ease 
your  company's  marketing  difficulties.  But  is  it  the  best  way? 

BY  ANONYMOUS 


YOU'VE  JUST  BEEN  NAMED  CMO,  and  as  your  first  task,  you've  been 
asked  to  "fix  marketing."  You: 

a.  introduce  a  new  brand  strategy  and  conduct  an  agency  review; 
b.  rethink  the  customer  loyalty  program  and  conduct  an  agency  review; 
c.  fire  your  ad  director  and  conduct  an  agency  review. 

If  you've  been  paying  attention  at  all  lately,  you  know  that  agency  reviews  have  reached 
epidemic  proportions  across  all  categories — from  autos  to  fast  food — with  no  sign  of  letting 
up.  Faced  with  a  short  tenure  and  unrealistic  expectations  from  their  bosses,  today's  CMOs 
seem  to  be  caught  up  in  a  siege  mentality  that  has  caused  them  to  be  more  reactionary  than 
ever  before.  The  traditional  approach  of  building  a  long-term  brand  strategy  while  balanc- 
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confronting  the  company  as  a  whole  and  that 
you've  been  given  the  authority  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  your  marketing  depart¬ 
ment.  Resist  the  temptation  to  immediately 
focus  on  your  current  advertising  agency. 
Look  not  to  marketing  at  all,  but  spend  time 
with  your  peers  in  order  to  better  understand 
the  organization's  culture  and  how  market¬ 
ing  can  help.  Do  that  for  two  full  weeks.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  you  should  have 
been  fully  briefed  by  the  other  operational 
units,  and  have  a  clear  picture  of  their  expec¬ 
tations  and  how  they  work  with  the  market¬ 
ing  department.  With  this  background — plus 
all  the  opinions  you  will  have  collected 
(remember  everyone  has  an  opinion  about 
marketing) — you  can  now  conduct  a  bal¬ 
anced  evaluation  of  your  department. 

Of  course,  your  colleagues  in  the  market¬ 
ing  department  will  be  completely  ff eaked  out 
by  your  appearance  of  complicity  with  other 
departments.  They  will  suspect  you've  gone 
to  the  "dark  side.  "You'll  need  to  help  them  see 
your  need  to  understand  the  external  forces 
on  marketing  in  order  to  create  a  road  map  for 
success.  Once  you  have  that  important  back¬ 
ground,  you  should  plan  to  devote  all  your 
efforts  to  creating  an  effective,  efficient, 
world-class  marketing  machine  that  serves 
the  needs  of  the  company. 

Action  Speaks  LouderThan  words 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  at  your  organization 
from  both  a  structural  as  well  as  human 
resources  standpoint.  Do  you  have  what 
you  need  both  quantitatively  and  qualita¬ 
tively?  Is  there  a  marketing  plan  that  will 
satisfy  the  business  plan?  I'm  appalled  at 
how  often  such  written  plans  don't  exist.  Or 
if  they  do,  they  are  completely  ignored.  If 
the  boards  of  more  companies  realized  how 
often  this  was  the  case,  a  lot  more  CMOs 
would  need  to  move  on. 

Assuming  you  have  the  right  organization 
and  people  but  are  not  getting  the  results,  it 
is  time  to  look  at  marketing  and  advertising 
processes.  What  is  the  quality  of  input  to  the 
department?  What  is  the  quality  of  output 
from  the  department?  Does  the  department 
provide  proper  briefs  and  strategies  in  writ¬ 
ing?  Keep  in  mind  garbage  in  always  results 
in  garbage  out.  If  you're  not  getting  the  right 
answers  to  any  of  these  questions,  act  imme¬ 
diately.  Set  the  standard  and  make  your 


expectations  clear.  Fix  the  process,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  structure  and  do  it  fast.  If  the  basic 
capabilities  under  your  control  are  not  work¬ 
ing,  you  are  taking  a  salary  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  The  harsh  reality  is  your  department 
has  no  hope  of  conducting  a  meaningful  eval¬ 
uation  of  your  advertising  agency  unless 
it  really  has  its  own  act  together.  As  I  said 
earlier,  this  is  not  the  easiest  route  but  the 
best  for  your  career  and  the  company. 

PreservingTribal  Knowledge 

At  this  point,  it  is  time  togive  close  scrutiny  to 
your  ad  agency  and  any  other  significant  mar- 


defining  goals  and  time  lines  for  achieve¬ 
ment.  Ensure  that  you  link  the  agency's 
success  to  your  company's  success,  both  emo¬ 
tionally  and  financially.  No  agency  CEO 
worth  a  damn  would  miss  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  real  client  CMO  partner.  In  this  spirit 
of  partnership,  also  make  sure  the  agency  CEO 
has  access  to  your  boss.  Don't  be  paranoid.  Use 
this  additional  line  of  communication  to 
ensure  that  everyone  is  on  the  same  page. 

None  of  what  I've  suggested  should  take 
very  long.  If  you're  in  a  crisis,  there  are  short¬ 
cuts  available  to  you.  The  real  message  is 
this:  CMOs  need  to  do  their  jobs.  They  must 


leering  suppliers.  Assuming  your  input  and 
processes  are  up  to  snuff,  now  is  the  time  to 
dispassionately  evaluate  the  advertising.  If  it 
is  getting  the  results  you  require — both  short 
term  and  long  term — you  should  count  your¬ 
self  very  lucky.  If,  more  than  likely,  it  is  not 
(remember  you  were  hired  to  fix  marketing), 
you  need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  you 
can  do  is  to  conduct  a  review  of  your  agency's 
work  for  other  clients  out  of  the  same  office. 
It's  a  very  quick  way  to  assess  what  the  agency 
is  capable  of  doing  for  its  clients.  If  their  work 
for  other  clients  is  better  than  what  you're  get¬ 
ting,  you  need  to  find  out  why.  N  o  agency  sets 
out  to  produce  poor  work  The  reality  is  clients 
get  the  agency  and  work  they  deserve. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  an  agency  is  only  a 
group  of  people.  They  have  none  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing,  distribution  or  even  franchise 
issues  that  a  client  has.  If  the  people  aren't 
right  for  your  business,  change  some  of  them. 
By  doing  that  you  keep  some  continuity  and 
tribal  knowledge,  but  get  some  fresh  think¬ 
ing  and  perspective.  You'd  feel  free  to  change 
unsuccessful  staffers  in  your  own  company, 
so  why  not  do  it  at  your  agency? 

Only  you — the  CMO — and  the  agency 
CEO  can  set  the  agenda  and  expectations.  You 
need  to  develop  a  partnership  based  on  truth, 
mutual  trust  and  accountability.  Treat  the 
first  meeting  as  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of 
both  party's  lives.  Be  extremely  rigorous  in 


The  harsh  reality  is  that  your  department  has  no  hope 
of  conducting  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  your  advertising 
agency  unless  it  really  has  its  own  act  together. 


first  fix  their  own  organizations  in  terms  of 
expertise,  process  and  results  before  they  go 
looking  elsewhere.  They  must  build  the  best 
marketing  organization  they  can  afford.  This 
organization  will  then  be  equipped  to  profes¬ 
sionally  manage  their  agency  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  how  well 
this  works  across  many  leading  companies. 
These  are  usually  category  leaders  and  inno¬ 
vators.  The  CMOs  of  these  companies  are 
real  marketers  who  are  focused  on  what  is 
important  rather  than  expedient.  They  quite 
rightly  leave  the  phony  CMOs  (and  there  are 
plenty  out  there)  in  the  dust. 

Just  as  there  are  good  and  bad  marriages,  so 
it  is  with  agency  client  relationships.  What 
you  need  to  aim  for  is  a  long,  meaningful 
partnership  rather  than  getting  rehitched 
every  few  years.  There  is  no  marketing 
Utopia,  just  as  there  is  no  perfect  agency  rela¬ 
tionship.  If  after  conducting  all  the  due  dili¬ 
gence  I've  proposed,  you  really  need  to  make 
a  change,  then  do  it.  But  make  absolutely  sure 
you  know  why  you  need  to  make  the  change 
and  what  you're  looking  for  in  your  next 
agency.  While  you  may  hire  a  consultant,  you 
own  the  process  and  the  outcome.  The  con¬ 
sultant  will  move  on  with  a  fat  fee,  but  you'll 
have  to  live  with  the  results.  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  If  you'd  like  to  reply 
or  be  an  anonymous  contributor  to  CMO's  Insider 
column,  contact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 
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Making  the  Right  Connections 


Marketing  is  all  about  making  the  right  connections  -  with  your  senior  management, 
your  sales  force,  and  your  customers  around  the  world.  It's  about  connecting  the  right 
technologies  and  resources  to  the  varied  business  needs.  It's  about  connecting  the 
right  messages  to  the  right  media.  And  it's  a  tougher  job  than  ever  before.  Today's 
CMO  needs  to  create  an  understanding  of  the  strategic  and  tactical  role  of  marketing 
within  the  organization,  to  make  the  business  case  and  get  the  corporate  buy-in  you 
need.  You  face  constant  pressure  to  justify  the  marketing  budget  and  demonstrate 
ROI.  You  need  to  establish  tighter  integration  with  sales,  and  position  the  organization 
successfully  across  countries  and  cultures.  At  CMO  Perspectives,  we'll  explore  the  key 
connections  you  need  to  make,  how  you  can  learn  from  industry  best  practices,  and 
find  successful  approaches  to  today's  marketing  issues.  We'll  help  you  navigate 
through  the  array  of  technology  and  media  options  to  make  the  right  decision  for  your 
business.  Finally,  we'll  give  you  the  opportunity  to  make  real  connections  with  your 
CMO  peers  who  are  facing  the  same  challenges. 
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At  CMOmagazine.com,  you  can  read  the  entire  contents  of  the  magazine,  Web 
exclusive  columns,  a  daily  news  blog,  and  more.  Share  your  thoughts  and  read 
what  your  peers  have  to  say  about  the  issues  covered.  Interact  with  industry 
experts,  your  peers  and  the  CMO  editorial  team.  This  continuous  dialogue  brings 
to  light  key  issues  and  challenges  you  face  as  well  as  provides  strategic  best 
practices,  solutions,  and  ideas. 
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When  this  text  message  pollster  calls, 
consumers  answer— and  get  paid 
fortheiropinions 

The  cell  phone  may  well  become  the  ultimate  marketing  vehicle — 
a  unique,  (almost)  always-on  and  deeply  personal  connection  to 
consumers.  But  early  attempts  to  exploit  its  strengths  have  run 
afoul  of  privacy  concerns.  One  text-message  polling  specialist  has 
found  a  solution:  Young  tech-sawy  customers  will  emerge  from 
behind  their  pop-up  blockers,  TiVos  and  do-not-call  lists  in 
exchange  for  a  little  bit  of  cash. 

Thousands  of  customers  from  15  to  30  years  old  have  opted  in  to 
MemberMatrix,  a  proprietary  database  run  by  text  message  guru 
CLX.  New  members  register  by  providing  a  bit  of  demographic  and 
personal  detail.  CLX  says  the  database,  15,000  strong,  is  growing  at  a 
rate  that  will  yield  70,000  members  by  year-end. 

The  polling  service  is  simple.  CLX  helps  clients  design  questions 
and  pick  the  right  database  slice  to  query.  Air2Web,  a  wireless  appli¬ 
cations  specialist,  provides  software  called  2Notify  that  delivers  the 
text  message  to  respondents,  who  can  be  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  using  any  wireless  provider. 

Members'  phones  ring  a  few  times  a  week  to  ask  questions  like, 
"Have  you  heard  about  our  new  breakfast  cereal?"  They  answer  yes  or 
no,  hit  "send,"  and  are  done.  Participants  get  cash — usually  a  quarter, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  a  dollar,  credited  to  a  PayPal  account — or 
other  compensation  such  as  airline  miles  or  hotel  points. 

CEO  Dave  Williams  says  CLX's  business  model  is  unique.  Most 
other  text-message  polls  have  been  one-off  efforts,  typically  sports- 
themed  contests  or  entertainment  events,  arranged  by  a  wireless 
provider.  CLX  has  built  an  unusual  asset — a  proprietary  database  of 


/ 

willing  consumers — in  stark  contrast  to  most  direct  marketers,  which 
rely  on  rented  lists.  The  difference  is  startling:  Recent  polls  have 
achieved  70  percent  response  rates,  according  to  CLX,  dwarfing  most 
direct  marketing  campaigns.  'We  understand  the  rules  of  engagement 
in  the  wireless  medium,"  says  Williams. 

Cash  is  the  main  attraction:  Many  users  answer  enough  questions 
to  cover  their  monthly  texting  bill.  Psychological  rewards  also 
accrue — this  demographic  likes  to  be  heard  and  wants  to  be  out  in 
front  of  technological  change.  CLX  doesn't  spam  its  members,  who  can 
opt  out  anytime.  Continued 
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What's  in  it  for  marketers?  A  will- 
ing  population — and  a  real-time  fix 
on  their  questions.  Consumers  are 
paid  each  time  they  answer  a  text 
message,  so  responses  can  arrive 
within  seconds  of  the  question 
being  sent.  Clients  get  a  browser- 
based  application  that  allows  them 
to  see  the  current  poll  as  it  happens, 
look  up  their  past  polls  and  build 
new  ones.  Marketers  also  get  some 
hard  data  around  which  to  con¬ 
struct  their  ROI  calculations. 

Early  users  include  consumer- 
goods  companies  and  retailers. 
Sports  drink  maker  Hydrade  used 
the  service  to  test  its  product  in  the 
Atlanta  market.  Sending  a  simple 
text-message  poll — "Have  you  tried 
Hydrade,  the  new  sports  drink  at 
your  grocery  store?" — the  company 
was  able  to  collect  independent  fig¬ 
ures  on  brand  awareness.  The  poll 
revealed  an  awareness  level  of  about 
15  percent,  higher  than  the  com¬ 
pany's  retail  partner  had  figured. 

Ultimately,  the  sendee  "allowed 
us  to  be  successful  in  getting  more 
shelf  space  and  freestanding  display 
space  in  the  stores,"  Hydrade  CFO 
Kevin  Snyder  says.  Further,  the  com¬ 
pany  sees  text-message  polling  as  an 
entree  to  other  forms  of  wireless 
marketing,  like  mobile  coupons — 
something  it  plans  to  do  this  year  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  based  on  its 
success  with  text-message  polling. 

-Mark  Staples 
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Internet-based  affiliate 
marketing  has  been  around 
for  at  least  a  decade.  So  how 
are  most  merchants  meas¬ 
uring  or  tracking  affiliate 
performance? 

By  total  sales  per  month 


Total  clicks  received 


Click-to-conversion  rates 


Commission  level 


Type  of  marketing  tactic  used 


New  versus  returning  customers 


Customer  lifetime  value 


SOURCE:  MARKET iNGSHER PA. 
"AFFILIATE  MARKETING  2005" 
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f  *As  a  marketer,  I'm  always  looking  for 
ways  that  I  can  tap  new  technologies 
effectively — and  for  ways  of  leverag¬ 
ing  all  the  various  assets  together. 

That's  where  the  ROI  comes  in.” 


-MARK  NOWLAN,  senior  VP,  marketing  and 
communications,  PR  Newswire 
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Digital  displays  catch  consumer  eyes 


It's  a  stat  often  bandied  about  in  marketing  circles:  More 

than  70  percent  of  buying  decisions  at  supermarkets  and  mass- 
merchandisers  happen  at  the  point  of  purchase  (POP),  accordingto 
the  trade  group  Point  of  Purchase  Advertising  International  (POPAI). 

So  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  enterprising  vendors  brought 
that  statistic  into  the  digital  age. 

The  next  wave  in  POP  media  is  digital  signage,  in  which  moving  con¬ 
tent  is  displayed  poster-style  on  a  flat-screen  TV.  One  of  the  players  in 
this  burgeoning  space  is  Convergent,  which  has  partnered  with  Sony 
and  Bell  Canada  to  create  a  network  of  dynamic  advertising  displays. 
Launched  last  summer,  the  system  makes  use  of  Sony's  software.  Bell 
Canada's  infrastructure  and  Convergent's  ability  to  convert  content 
into  digital  form. 

These  digital  signs  comprise  a  series  of  in-store  LCD  or  plasma  TV 
screens  combined  with  digital  video  recorders  networked  to  a  central 
control  facility.  An  interactive  portal  is  also  available,  through  which 
marketers  can  log  in,  review  content  and  make  suggestions.  According 
to  Rick  Hutcheson,  vice  president  of  marketing  for  Convergent,  the  ads 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  on  television  but  typically  lack  sound. 

Last  August,  during  back-to-school  season,  Bell  Canada  ran  a  test 
program  in  Its  370  Canadian  retail  stores  to  promote  its  service  bundles, 
which  include  combinations  of  satellite  TV,  high-speed  Internet  access 
and  mobile-phone  service.  According  to  Blair  Makin,  vice  president  of 
industry  solutions,  Bell  saw  a  12  percent  increase  in  retail  sales  in 
those  stores  compared  to  a  control  group  with  traditional  point-of-sale 
posters.  "That  nets  out  to  more  than  $1  million  a  week  in  new  business," 
he  says. 

Calculating  ROI  for  the  signs  is  at  best  complex.  "We  can't  tell  how 
many  eyeballs  are  actually  hitting  the  signs,"  says  Hutcheson.  "Not  that 
we  haven't  tried."  But  that  hasn't  stopped  prospective  clients  from  sign¬ 
ing  on.  Convergent  is  working  with  bookstore  chains,  financial  services 
providers,  grocery  store  chains  and  other  retailers  to  create  their  own 
in-store  networks  upon  which  the  companies  and  their  suppliers  can 
run  promotions.  Cost  varies  based  on  the  specific  set-up,  but  per- store 
installations  have  ranged  from  $6,000  to  $50,000.  As  for  ROI:  "This  is  the 
question  everyone  is  trying  to  get  their  arms  around,"  says  Hutcheson. 
Anecdotal  evidence  points  to  larger  average  basket  size.  "We  hope  to  be 
seeing  empirical  numbers  soon."  -Christopher  Caggiano 
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BEST  PRACTICE 

Circle  of  Life 

A  closed-loop  marketing  initiative  helped 
the  Customer  Solutions  Group  at  Siemens 
Medical  Solutions  USA  get  its  arms  around 
sales  leads 

When  a  company  has  eight  business  units  selling  everything  from 
angiography  systems  to  workflow  management  software,  it's 
tough  to  develop  a  consistent  set  of  marketing  processes.  But  that's 
what  the  marketing  team  in  the  Customer  Solutions  Group  (CSG) 
at  Siemens  Medical  Solutions  U SA  did  in  implementing  a  closed- 
loop  marketing  initiative. 

The  U.S.  division  of  Siemens  Medical  Solutions,  a  maker  of 
medical  equipment  and  IT  systems  for  the  health-care  industry, 
sought  to  expand  beyond  its  large-hospital  customer  base  into 
smaller  facilities.  It  also  wanted  to  improve  the  presales  cus 
torner  experience.  To  achieve  both  goals,  mar¬ 
keting  needed  to  provide  the  corporate  sales 
force  with  higher-quality  leads.  That  meant 
developing  common  marketing  processes  for 
the  disparate  business  units  and  a  consistent  con 
nection  from  those  groups  back  to  the  sales  force. 

"There  was  clearly  a  need  for  standardized  processes 
among  the  business  units  and  also  to  provide  a  standard 
interface  into  the  sales  organization,"  says  Paula  Luck¬ 
ring,  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  in  the  CSG  at 
Siemens  Medical  Solutions  USA. 

Step  one  was  getting  commitment  from  key  con¬ 
stituents:  the  executive  management  team,  the  sales 
organization  and  the  eight  business  unit  heads. 

Thomas  McCausland,  president  and  CEO  in  the  CSG 
at  Siemens  Medical  Solutions  USA,  played  a  critical 
role.  "Tom  did  a  brilliant  job  showing  commitment 


to  this  strategy  without  heavy-handing  anyone,"  says  Luckring. 

With  a  high-level  commitment  in  hand.  Luckring  and  her  team  ham¬ 
mered  out  rigorous  criteria  for  the  interface  between  sales  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  units.  Metrics  provided  a  deeper  view  of  marketing's  contribution 
to  the  sales  pipeline,  including  costs  per  lead  and  opportunity,  classified 
versus  unclassified  leads  and  lead  status  throughout  the  sales  stage. 

The  team  also  examined  the  organizational  structure.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  worked  together  to  decide  where  partic¬ 
ular  responsibilities  should  reside. 

Begun  in  July  2003,  the  key  pieces  of  the  closed-loop 
initiative  had  to  be  in  place  by  the  company' s  largest 
trade  show  at  the  end  of  November.  'We  knew  if we 
did  not  start  to  show  tangible  results  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  would  start  to  lose  the  momentum  behind 
the  project,"  says  Luckring. 

The  team  met  its  deadline  and  has  made  sig¬ 
nificant  gains  in  the  quality  of  sales  leads  and 
the  ability  to  analyze  its  own  performance. 
Before  the  closed-loop  project,  marketing's 
campaign  report  had  a  single  line  item.  Now, 
Luckring  views  a  17-page  weekly  marketing 
report  featuring  more  than  300  line  items. 

Senior  management  can  see  how  much 
marketing  contributed  to  the  sales  pipeline 
in  net  new  business  opportunities.  The  tally 
for  the  project's  first  11  months:  more  than 
$520  million  in  net  new  business.  Those 
opportunities  are  being  created  at  a  rate 
15  times  greater  than  the  traditional 
approach,  at  40  percent  of  the  cost. 

Luckring's  ability  to  demonstrate  tan¬ 
gible  benefits  is  bound  to  help  during  the 
most  important  time  of  year:  budget 
season.  "Budgeting,"  she  says,  "will  be 
a  whole  different 
experience  this 
year." 

-Rob  O' Regan 


it's  Showtime! 


Percentage  of  research  partici¬ 
pants  with  a  high  recall  level  of 
a  well-integrated  brand  inside 
a  video  game.  In-game  advertis¬ 
ing  was  cited  by  67%  of  respon¬ 
dents  as  a  factor  that  makes  a 
game  more  realistic. 

SOURCE:  NIELSEN  ENTERTAINMENT 

AND  ACTIVISION 


Want  to  have  a  really,  really  big  show? 
Here  are  five  steps  to  exhibiting 
successfully  at  a  trade  event. 

Get  picky. 

Trim  back  to  "mission-critical"  shows,  and  create 
metrics  to  evaluate  the  return  from  each  one. 

Follow  the  fish,  not  the 
fishermen. 

Skip  category  shows;  go  to  your  audience's  shows 
instead  to  find  more  prospects  and  less  competition. 


Avoid  the  crowds. 

Build  new  relationships,  and  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
show  by  inviting  prospects  to  a  provocative  offsite  event. 

Rock  around  the  clock. 

Use  preshow  mail  and  e-mail  campaigns  to  boost  atten¬ 
dance,  onsite  promotion  to  keep  attendees  at  your  booth 
and  postshow  marketing  to  thankthem. 

Bring  the  show  to  them. 

For  those  who  missed  out,  the  Web  is  a  great  vehicle  to 
duplicate  much  of  the  trade  show  experience. 

SOURCE:  PARTNERS  &  SIMONS 
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2005  Marketing  Budget 
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BRING  MORE  HARD 
FACTS  TO  THE  TABLE 


There’s  plenty  of  talk  about  getting  more  “data-driven”  in  the  marketing  department.  What  are 
you  doing  to  bring  more  hard  facts  to  the  table?  Do  you  know  how  much  your  competitors  are 
investing  in  marketing?  Is  your  marketing-mix  best  tuned  to  meet  your  objectives?  Is  your 
marketing  staff  operating  as  efficiently  as  possible?  I  DC  can  help.  The  CMO  Advisory 
Service  provides  unique  and  hard-to-obtain  analysis  on  the  tough  questions  of  marketing 
resource  management,  investment,  marketing-mix  allocations,  and  organizational  models. 

IDC’s  CMO  Advisory  —  research  and  insight  to  help  tech  marketers  improve  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  their  marketing  practice.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  contact  Louise  Revers, 
Marketing  Director,  at  508-988-6915  or  email:  lrevers@idc.com. 


15  of  the  top  20  IT  vendors  are 
using  the  CMO  Advisory  to  guide 
them  with  their  planning.  James 
Richardson,  CMO  of  Cisco  is  a 
power  user: 

“Cisco  is  making 
significant  marketing 
planning  and  operational 
decisions  based  on  the 
analysis  provided  by  the 
IDC  CMO  Advisory 
Service” 


James  Richardspn 
Sr.  Vice  President 
and  CMO,  CiSco  T 


Analyze  the  Future 


Business  Intelligence? 


Thanks  to  technology,  companies  are  accu¬ 
mulating  unparalleled  amounts  of  data.  Being 
a  data  pack  rat  can  be  a  good  idea  in  an  econ¬ 
omy  where  companies  succeed  or  fail  based  on 
their  ability  to  use  information  to  anticipate 
changing  business  conditions  and  to  make 
smart  decisions  quickly.  But  collecting  reams 
of  corporate  data  only  makes  sense  if  meaning¬ 
ful  insights  can  be  extracted  from  it,  which  is  a 
heady  challenge.  Business  intelligence  (BI)  is 
an  umbrella  term  for  a  variety  of  technologies 
that  work  together  to  make  sense  of  all  those 
hits  and  bytes  about  sales  and  customers.  It 
can  help  companies  increase  revenue  or  cut 
costs  by  providing  executives  with  solid 
insights  they  can  act  on  to  make  faster,  more 
effective  market  decisions. 

How  does  Bl  work? 

Business  intelligence  systems  centralize  data 
from  multiple  sources,  such  as  point-of-sale 


(POS)  systems,  financial  systems, 
CRM  systems,  call  centers,  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  Web.  BI  software  is 
used  to  analyze  that  data  to  help  better 
understand  business  operations. 


What  technologies  fall  under  BI? 

T echnologies  you  may  already  be 
familiar  with,  such  as  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  data  marts,  make  up  the 
foundation  of  business  intelligence 
systems.  Software  for  cleaning  and 
categorizing  data,  known  as  ETL 
(extract,  transform  and  load)  tools, 
run  under  the  data  warehouse.  Busi¬ 
ness  analysts  use  online  analytical 
processing  software  to  answer  big- 
picture  questions  such  as.  What's 
driving  the  increase  in  click-through 
rates  on  our  e-mail  campaigns?  Data 
nf  ning  software  excavates  huge 
volumes  of  transactional  data  to 
uncover  interesting  connections,  such 
as  the  link  between  an  individual's  dietary 
habits  and  how  much  money  he  spends  in 
restaurants.  Some  companies  develop  them 
own  sophisticated  statistical  models  to  make 
sense  of  disparate  data.  There  also  are  applica¬ 
tions  for  visualizing  data. 


How  can  marketers  use  Bl? 

To  analyze  sales,  study  customer  and 
product  profitability,  determine  which 
customers  will  be  the  most  responsive  to 
different  campaigns,  track  campaign 
response  rates  and  assess  the  efficacy  of  ad 
campaigns.  For  example,  hamburger  chain 
Hardee's  saved  significant  advertising 
dollars  by  using  its  proprietary  business 
intelligence  system  to  monitor  sales  of  a 
new  hamburger  that  it  was  advertising  on 
TV.  When  Hardee's  business  intelligence 
system  showed  that  sales  of  its  onion 
burger  were  weak,  they  replaced  the  televi¬ 
sion  ad  for  the  burger  with  commercials 
for  alternative  products. 


is  Bl  the  same  thing  as  corporate  reporting? 

No.  Corporate  reporting  simply  spits  out 
basic  information  about  a  company's  opera¬ 
tions.  By  contrast,  good  business  intelligence 
systems  provide  context.  A  lot  of  corporate 
reporting  tools  masquerade  as  business  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  has  become  a  buzzword  over 
the  past  few  years.  But  true  business  intelli¬ 
gence  tools  will  explain  why  sales  were  X  last 
week  and  why  sales  were  Y  for  the  same  week 
a  year  ago  by  talcing  into  consideration  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  sales,  such  as  the  weather,  pro¬ 
motions  or  competition.  They  will  also  help 
provoke  specific  actions,  which  corporate 
reporting  doesn't. 

What's  the  most  important  thing  to 
remember  when  implementing  business 
intelligence? 

Don't  get  taken  in  by  flashy  software.  Make 
sure  that  you're  getting  something  that  pro¬ 
vides  insightful,  actionable  information.  To 
that  end,  before  you  build  or  buy  anything, 
you  must  understand  your  company's  strate¬ 
gic  goals,  its  decision-making  processes  and 
the  information  you  need  to  make  better 
decisions  aligned  with  those  goals.  Only  then 
can  you  begin  to  build  a  business  intelligence 
system  that  will  provide  you  with  insights 
relevant  to  your  strategic  objectives. 

-Meridith  Levinson 


Hours  the  average  consumer  will 
spend  with  media  in  2008,  driven  by 
the  Internet,  home  videos,  video  games 
and  increased  media  multitasking. 
That's  more  than  11  hours  per  day. 

SOURCE:  VERONIS  SUHLER  STEVENSON  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS  INDUSTRY  FORECAST  &  REPORT  2004 
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Talk  Is  Prologue 

_ RY I  FW  MrCRFARY 

The  way  to  create  buzz  is  to,  well,  create  buzz 


IIM  MARKETING  LATELY,  word  of 
mouth  is,  as  they  say,  the  new  black.  If  you 
can  persuade  (or  retain)  legions  of  so-called 
influentials  to  credibly  proselytize  on  your 
behalf,  you  have  a  gathering  viral  force  at 
your  command.  And  the  very  best  land  of 
proselytizing  typically  precedes  the  delivery 
of  a  product  to  its  anticipated  masses.  That 
way,  people  get  excited  without  quite 
knowing  why. 

In  his  early  days  as  an  impresario,  P.T.  Bar- 
num  (regarded  by  some  as  "the  Shakespeare 
of  advertising")  was  gifted  at  stirring  the  pot. 
Besides  sending  in  advance  men  to  talk  up 
the  coming  entertainment,  Barnum  would 
lend  himself  to  various  attention-getting 
pranks  and  stunts.  In  one  of  these,  his  part¬ 
ner  of  the  moment,  a  man  named  Aaron 
Turner  (Barnum  bought  and  sold  himself  in 
and  out  of  numerous  ventures  before  launch¬ 
ing  the  renowned  circus  that  bore  his  name), 
nearly  got  Barnum  killed.  According  to  a 
lively  account  of  Barnum's  life  by  author  Joel 
Benton  (wwwAectricscotland.comAiistory/ 
barnum/index.htm),  Turner  persuaded  the 
citizens  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  that  Barnum  was 
actually  the  Rev.  E.K.  Avery,  the  recently 
acquitted  but  presumptively  guilty  mur¬ 
derer  of  a  young  woman  named  Miss  Cornell. 
Turner  fingered  his  partner  to  some 
bystanders  as  the  unsuspecting  Barnum  left 
their  hotel  lobby  to  go  for  a  morning  walk. 

"Barnum  soon  found  himself  overtaken 
and  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  100  or  more  and 
his  ears  saluted  with  such  remarks  as  The 
lecherous  old  hypocrite,'  The  sanctified  mur¬ 
derer,'  The  black-coated  villain,'  'lynch  him,' 


Tar  and  feather  him,'  and  others  still  more 
harsh  and  threatening.  Then  one  man  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  while  others  brought  a 
fence  rail  and  some  rope." 

Barnum  narrowly  avoided  mayhem  after 
T urner  confirmed  to  the  crowd  that  he  had 
only  been  joking.  (Judging  from  Benton's 
biography,  elaborate  practical  jokes  were 
part  of  the  tradition  of  traveling  shows.)  But 
both  men  became  the  talk  of  Annapolis,  and 
crowds  flocked  to  their  show. 

One  aim  of  such  shenanigans  is  to  plant  in 
customers  the  thought  that  what  they're 
about  to  experience  is  something  they'll  be 
discussing  with  one  another  afterwards. 

Years  ago,  I  wrote  a  novel  called  The  Minus 
Man ,  a  psychological  thriller  about  a  serial 
killer.  It  was  made  into  a  quiet,  quirky,  bril¬ 
liantly  opaque  movie  that  had  its  premiere  at 
the  1999  Sundance  Film  Festival.  The  movie 
was  picked  up  for  distribution  by  Artisan, 
the  outfit  that  had  earlier  distributed  The 
Blair  Witch  Project ,  one  of  the  great  word-of- 
mouth  success  stories  in  indie  film  history. 
Perhaps  hoping  to  reproduce  some  fraction 
of  the  Blair  Witch  phenomenon,  Artisan  and 
the  producers  of  the  film,  a  now-defunct 
company  called  Shooting  Gallery,  hit  on  the 
strategy  of  creating  a  marketing  campaign  to 
explicitly  anticipate  that  people  who  go  see 
The  Minus  Man  (it  starred  Owen  Wilson  as 
the  killer)  will  find  themselves  talking  and 
debating  about  its  many  ambiguities  almost 
obsessively;  in  fact,  one  of  the  slightly  pre¬ 
tentious  taglines  for  print  ads  was  "Don't 
take  a  dumb  date." 

The  trailer  that  was  produced  was  novel 


for  including  not  a  single  frame  from  the 
actual  movie.  Instead,  it  showed  a  young 
couple  emerging  from  the  theater  and  wan¬ 
dering  the  streets  of  New  York,  in  and  out  of 
restaurants  and  bars,  arguing  until  dawn  ("I 
thought  he  was  just  misunderstood,"  the 
young  woman  says  of  the  killer  to  her  incred¬ 
ulous  boyfriend).  As  the  two  of  them  stand 
by  the  East  River  and  witness  the  sunrise, 
the  woman  looks  at  her  watch  in  panic  and 
realizes  she's  going  to  be  late  for  work.  She 
runs  off  and  dashes  through  the  city,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  her  workplace  to  discover  that  her 
lateness  has  had  lethal  consequences.  Turns 
out  she's  a  lifeguard  at  the  Y.  She  enters  the 
pool  area  to  find  an  old  couple  floating  face 
down  in  the  water.  The  tagline?  "Be  careful. 
You  can  talk  about  it  all  night." 

Sadly,  the  trailer  ended  up  being  much 
more  discussed  than  the  movie  itself,  which 
received  mixed  reviews  (despite  my  own 
brilliant  cameo  appearance  as  a  victim);  it  did 
badly  at  the  box  office  and  closed  quickly. 
Still,  it  continues  to  do  a  fair-to-middling 
business  in  the  rental  market,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  Owen  Wilson's  celebrity  and  his 
finely  shaded  performance  in  the  movie.  The 
marketing  strategy  was  a  bold  roll  of  the  dice 
that,  unfortunately,  came  up  snake  eyes.  Not 
every  Barnumesque  promotion  rises  to  a 
Barnumesque  stature.  • 


Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com . 
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How  does  MLB.com  give  fans 

the  ultimate  baseball  experience? 

■ 


Allan  H.  “Bud”  Selig,  Commissioner  of  Major  League  Baseball 


MLB.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS  software... 


ENTERPRISE  intelligence 

SUPPLIER  INTELLIGENCE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  intelligence 

CUSTOMER  intelligence 

INTELLIGENCE  platform 


Millions  of  fans.  Thirty  teams.  One  passion.  And  24/7  access  to  it  all  through  MLB.com. 
At  the  official  site  of  Major  League  Baseball,  fans  can  experience  baseball  in  a  whole  new 
way  -  from  live  ballgames  to  stats  in  real  time,  from  history  to  fantasy,  across  the  league  or 
by  connecting  to  individual  club  sites.  MLB.com  is  the  richest,  deepest  source  of  original 
baseball  news  and  highlights  on  the  Internet.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  state-of-the-art  data 
management,  predictive  analytics  and  marketing  automation  software  that’s  helping  Major 
League  Baseball  enrich  the  interactive  experience  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors 
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If  your  metrics  made  sense, 
you’d  be  home  by  now. 


WebTrends, 

RELENTLESS  ABOUT  RESULTS 


Smart  web  marketing  depends  on  web  metrics  you  can  trust. 
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worldwide  rely  on  WebTrends  than  all  other  vendors  combined. 
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